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WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Looxine at mere literary merit,—at writing as a fine art,— 
apart from all considerations of power and uffity the American . 
critic must acknowledge that Washington Irvirz stands first on 
the list of men of genius of our country. He is, in this respect, 
facile p inceps. In delicacy of touch he surpasses all coniem- 
porary authors. The finest and subtlest shades of agreeable 
thought and style, ever wrought by human pen, are, according to 
our judgment, the work of his hand. Addison’s writings have a 
swifter flow of delicate fancies, Lamb’s more opulence of diction, 
Swift’s more point, Fielding’s more vivacity, Goldsmith’s more 
magnificence, Macaulay’s more classic polish and roundness of 
period, Wilson’s more briskness and variety, Dickens’ more 
shrewdness and positive waggery. Perhaps all the great English 
writers in elegant literature excel him in some one peculiar ex- 
cellence. But in softness and delicacy of tone, limpid smooth- 
ness, nicety of taste, perfection of grace, posterity will say, we 
doubt not, that Washington Irving surpasses all men, heretofore 
distinguished in belles lettres, not even excepting Rabelais. We, 
at least, will take the liberty of thinking so, whatever posterity 
may say. 

Washington Irving’s father was born in Scotland; his mother 
in England. They emigrated to this country and settled in New 
York city, when the present metropolis of American commerce 
was a beautiful compound of city activity und rural loveliness. 
His father was a merchant, esteemed for his modesty and integ- 

. fity, and Washington was the youngest of his numerous family 
of children. 
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Taciturn and melancholy, the young genius indulged the 
pranks of boyhood gnly by fits and starts, and devoted not a little 
time, voluntarily, to composition. Some of his elder brothers had 
manifested some literary taste and ability, and one of them, Dr, 
P. Irving, conducted a newspaper, in which Washington’s first 
literary efforts attained to publicity. They and their mother un- 
doubtedly furnished Washington with all his early education, 

Accident threw in his way, at a very early age, what his taste 
might designedly have addressed itself to afterwards—the writ- 
ings of Chaucer and Spenser. From the quiet study of these old 
masters of simplicity and Anglo-Saxon purity, he unquestionably 
formed a regard for that simplicity of style and purity of diction, 
which has always characterized his own writings. In language 
he isa rigid AnglgSaxouist, and his success is proof enough, that 
for sweetness whith never grows wearisome and for charming 
effect, the Anglo-Saxon dialect, as moulded into English, \is unris 
valled. The love for old English writers, thus early planted, 
grew with his growth, and his writings are not only imbued with 
the spirit, but beautified, here and there, with the real presence 
of Waller and Herrick and Herbert, and others of the bards who 
early did honor to the English tongue. Hence come that mellow 
antiquated shadow, which seems to hallow Irving’s writings with 
the mysterious idea that they are not of our age exactly ; ‘that 
they are already accredited classics, and must inevitably be read 
by our children’s children as surely as the Spectator and Tom 
Jones. 

His disposition was always, in youth, as in manhood, quiet, un- 
assuming, modest, frank, generous and captivating. He has been 
as genial and lenient in his feelings as in his writings, and, if 
his character has lacked force, it seems as if this deficiency was 
necessary to the virtues which he so truly possesses. 

Among the communications to the newspaper, edited by Dr. P. 
Irving, few of our author’s effusions are to be identified. The 
letters, over the signature of Jonathan Oldstyle, are known to be 
his, and as such were collected and published without his consent 
or approval, after that his reputation was great enough to give 
them a currency which they hardly deserved. These are inter- 
esting, however, as containing in embryo the quiet pleasantry. 
and genuine humor which have made Irving so fascinating’ ® 
writer. 
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These were the only published efforts of Washington Irving, 
before a pulmonary attack made it advisable for him to take a 
voyage to the South of Europe. He was on the very verge of 
manhood, when he took a Bordeaux packet at New York. His 
tour was at first through Nice, Genoa, Leghorn, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and other Italian towns. He crossed over 
Sicily, returned to Italy, traversed Switzerland, and reached 
Paris, where he spent several months in making researches in its 
libraries and galleries. Curiosity of course led him to. Flanders 
and Holland, where he had an opportunity to observe Dutch 
burghers at home. He thence crossed over to England, from 
whence he took passage to America, having occupied two yeays in 
his travels. . 

On his return, Mr. Irving, in connection with James K. Pauld- 
. ing, entered upon the publication of the periodical papérs, known 
under the title of Salmagundi: one of the raciest, cleverest and 
most good-humored satirical series ever issued in any country or 
age. Their interest has become somewhat blunted, as the spirit 
and manners of the times, in which they were written and which 
they held up to ridicule, have faded out, or at least have now no 
such striking embodiments as they had then. So perfectly kindly 
was the ridicule bestowed, that it was fame worth courting to be 
the butt of these laughing philosophers. They were as popular 
in’New York as the Spectator ever was in England, and Irving 
and Paulding enjoyed, in their anonymous disguise, as sweet 
incense of approbation as ever fell to the lot of Addison and 
‘Steele. The articles, we believe, have never been set apart to 
their respective authors ; and when we observe how unique is the 
tone of all of them, and how the amiable satire never degene- 
rates into bitterness, it is fair to conclude that Irving, like Addi- 
son, was either part-author, or the high and mighty critic of all. 

So life-like were some of the sketches, that, if we may believe 
a widely-circulated story, an English tourist in Jamaica once 
prosecuted a gentleman for libel,—alleging that a certain publica- 
tion was intended to bring him into ridicule——when it turned out 
on the trial, that the said publication was nothing but the delinea- 
tion of Tom Straddle in Salmagundi! 
~The next work, issued by Mr. Irving, was the indescribable, 


‘whimsical, delightful “ History of New York, by Diedrich Knick- 
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erbocker.” Its gravity and perfectly natural style wore exactly 
adapted to impose upon many at first, and betray them unexpect. 
edly into that jolliest of all laughter—the laugh of surprise. No 
affected witticism, or pertness of style, or gambols of verbiage, 
are anywhere to be found. The story is told in attic phrase, and 
with the sincerity of one’s grandmother. Nothing so clever, in 
the way of narrative satire, has appeared, since the time of Swift, 
and nothing but its local character will stand in the way of its 
immortality. A finer model of the purity of the English tongue 
has not emanated from the press for many literary ages, 

While writing these works, Mr. Irving was pursuing his legal 
studies, and subsequently ventured to get a sign painted, as if he 
really intended to be an Attorney at Law. But his shrinking diss 
position made him utterly incompetent to face a grave judge and 
twelve sedate men with his case, and his first client, after being 
nervously accepted by the youthful barrister, was subsequently 
turned over to another young attorney, whose cuticle had a little 
more légal toughness and whose assurance was not so easily 
baffled. 

He went at once into a commercial firm, as a partner of his 
brothers, expecting to find trade more profitable than either lite. 
rature or law. But the war of 1812 suspended all business opera- 
tions in New York, and the young Irving, full of the military 
spirit of the times, offered his services to Governor Tompkins, 
Commander-in-Chief for the District of New York, and was 
placed in the staff of that gentleman as ax. aid-de-camp. He 
was not called, like Horace, to the field, but had many duties 
discharge, which tested his fidelity and zeal. When our glorious 
naval victories were achieved, Irving turned biographer of their 
heroes, and contributed to the Analytical Magazine sketches of 
those great men who first offered England her match on the seas, 
and whose exploits are more fully detailed in the masterly pages 
of Cooper. 

Returning to mercantile pursuits, he visited England again, 
and settled at Birmingham. Here the novel rural quiet of places, 
which had been rural and quiet for ages, overcame his fancy with 
a beautiful surprise, and he was soon on his way through English 
villages in search of country scenes and rustic habits, But'the 
commercial revulsions of 1615 swept down the hopes of wealth’ 
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which he had formed, crushed the house in which he was a 
er, and drove him, for solace and subsistence, to his pen. 
The “Sketch-Book” appeared simultaneously in America and 
England, and was received by the latter with overwhelming 
condescension and by the former with irresistible pride. Its 
author had at once the entrée of the most aristocratic English 
circles, and the good will of the most arrogant critics. He was 
beset by the book-publishers, and “ Bracebridge Hall” ap- 
This is the most wonderful transcript of rural life in 
England that was ever made. The scene-painting and the 
portraits exceed the finest touches of all other painters of the 
same theme, while the spirit and tone of the whole is such as to 
be utterly un-American and thoroughly English, The citizen 
was lost in the author. His country can claim nothing but the 
genius of the work. The inspiration, the materials, the thoughts, 
are all foreign. 

The “ Tales of a Traveller” followed, in which the peculiarity 
of the last was preserved, with some of the features of the Sketch 
Book superadded. This work was less kindly received by critics 
abroad, weary no doubt with praising and always ready fo find the 
last end of a man worse than the first. But we are prepared to 
say, that the English language contains no more ludicrous, life-like, 
Hogarthian sketch than the opening paragraphs of the “ Stout 
Gentleman.”” Whenever we want to be warmed into the most 
satisfactory internal merriment, we recur to that ; as regularly 
as we turn to the description of the wedding in Bracebridge Hall, 
when we are in search of the most refined and graceful sentimen- 
talism. 

Mr. Irving occupied the years 1822 and 1823, in a German 
tour, His “travels” proper have never appeared ; we know on- 
ly. the results of his foreign tour, scattered through sketches and 
romances. His letters to his friends during that period, are said 
to be as well worth publication as any thing which has ever ap- 
peared from his pen. 1824 he spent in London and English coun- 
try-towns ; 1825 in Paris and Touraine ; 1826 in Spain ; finding 
himself every where a popular author, for his works had passed 

_into nearly all the continental lan 

In Spain he collected materials for his “ Life of Columbus.” 

and commenced its composition. This work is of national inter- 
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est to both Americans and Spaniards, arr is worthy of its pic. 
turesque and noble subject. It is history, but it is yet romanee, 
It contains more genuine poetry than Barlow’s Columbiad. The 
researches of its author extended through various lan 

and it has all the fidelity of history, the individuality of biography 
and the vivacity of fiction. 

In Spain, too, he prepared his genius for the execution of two 
more recent works, the “ Alhambra” and “Conquest of Gra. 
nada.” The light of gorgeous antiquity, the wrecks of races in 
their rise and fall, the strange amalgamation of Moorish luxury 
with Spanish taste, all give a tone to these stirring volumes, ‘The 
author seems inspired with the spirit of the place. 

While Mr. Irving was sojourning in the very walls of the 
Alhambra, he was appointed Secretary of the Legation at the 
Court ef St. James. Hon. Louis McLane was our minister in 
London at this time (1829.) When Mr. McLane resigned, Mr, 
Irving remained as American Chargé d’Affaires until the. suc- 
cessor of the former arrived. ‘The office was unsolicited; he was 
too modest even to look forward to or hope for a public station 
but we believe he accepted it gratefully. 

While in England, Mr. Irving assisted at the consecration of 
William IV. and received the degree sf LL.D. from the Universi. 
ty of Oxford in 1831. Cheer upon cheer arose from the assem 
bled spectators, when the latter honor was formally conferred-on 
the distinguished American author. 

During his stay abroad, Mr. Irving received many inthmaniogs 
that he was growing unpopular at home. The English tone of his 
writings, his apparent sympathy with foreign scenes, and hislong 
absence, excited mean suspicions, of which he was very carefully 
advised. His reception on his return in 1832, was therefore 
doubly gratifying; it dispelled doubts as well as raised his hope 
and pride. |. At the public entertainment given in his honor) the 
lamented Chancellor Kent presided. 

Mr. Irving then journeyed over the various parts of this country 
and after visiting the mountains of New England, Niagara, and 
the lakes, turned his steps towards the gigantic prairies. Hise 
searches among the scenes of primitive nature in those occidem, 
tal wilds, form the subject of his “ Tour on the Prairies,” if 
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i Mr. Irving has been subsequently appointed American Min- 
ister to Spain, a post which he held creditably to himself and to 
his country. 

There has been of late years a long intermission of new publi- 
cations from his pen. He has been engaged on a Life of Moham- 
med—a subject admirably adapted to his genius. This work will 
soon be read with eagerness from one end of this land to the 
other, reminding his countrymen of the existence of one of the 
noblest of living authors, whose modesty and silence do not suffer 
him to intrude upon their notice. 

This meagre sketch is all that our limits will allow us to say of 
Washington Irving, who, either as Diedrich Knickerbocker, or 
Launcelot Wagstaff, or Geoffrey Crayon, or biographer, or histo- 
tian; or tourist, or editor of a a popular magazine, or author of 
fiction, is one of the most agreeable writers, who evér walked 
the varied fields of literature. His immortality is safe in the 
keeping of his country and of the world. 
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THE JESUIT MISSION AT HUDSON’S BAY, Tia Gai 

Tuere are probably few subjects connected with our country 

on which so little is known as the early Jesuit Missions. Their 

reports to Rome are contained in a set of works called the “ Let- 

tres Edifiantes et Curieuses, Ecrites des Missions Etrangeres,” in 
thirty-four volumes. There are but few copies of this work im 

* America, and its size, together with the old French in which it 
/ was written, would prevent most persons from investigating it. 
These volumes contain letters from all parts of the world, and 


‘ among them are those from the early missionaries in 
country. 
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The first publication on this subject, in this country, was made 


about two years ago. An American having accidentally found a 
copy of the above work in a bookstore in Europe, purchased it, 
and selecting the letters with regard to our own country, publish- 
ed aliteral translation with notes and a preface.* Of the charac. 
ter of this volume, we cannot give a better idea than by quoting a 
few passages from the preface. 

“ There is no page of our country’s history more touching and 
romantic, than that which records the labors and sufferings of the 
Jesuit Missionaries. In these western wilds they were the ear- 
liest pioneers of civilization and faith. The wild hunter, or the 
adventurous traveler, who, penetrating the forests, came to new 
and strange tribes, often found that years before, the disciples of 
Loyola had preceded him in that wilderness. Traditions of the 
‘black robes’ still lingered among the Indians. On some moss 
grown tree they pointed out the traces of their work, and in 
wonder he deciphered, carved side by side on its trunk, the em- 
blem of our salvation and the lilies of the Bourbons. Amid the 
snows of Hudson’s Bay—among the woody islands and beautiful 
inlets of the St. Lawrence—by the council fires of the Hurons 
and the Algonquins—at the sources of the Mississippi, where, first 
of the white men, their eyes looked upon the Falls of St. Anthony, 
and then traced down the course of the bounding river, as it rushed 
onward to earn. its title of ‘ Father of Waters’—on the vast prai- 
ries of Illinois and Missouri—among the blue hills which hem in 
the salubrious dwellings of the Cherokees—and in the thick cane- 
brakes of Louisiana—everywhere were found the members of 
the ‘ Society of Jesus.’ ” 

And the story of their sufferings is thus concluded :— 

“ Most of them too were martyrs to their faith. It will be no- 
ticed in reading this volume, how few of their number “ died the 
common death of all men,” or slept at last in the grounds which 
the church had consecrated. Some, like Jogues, and du Poisson, 
and Souel, sunk beneath the blows of the infuriated savages, and 
their bodies were thrown out to feed the vulture, whose shriek, 
as he flapped his wings above them, had been their only requiem. 








* The early Jesuit Missions in North America ; by the Rev. W. mn 
Kip, M. A., corresponding member of the New York Historical Society. 
York, Wiley & Putnam, 1846, ‘ 
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Others, like Brebeuf and Zallemand, and Senat, died at the stake, 
and their ashes “ flew no marble tells us whither,” while the 
the dusky sons of the forest stood around, and mingled their wild 
yells of triumph with the martyr’s dying prayers. Others again, 
like the aged Marquette, sinking beneath years of toil, fell asleep 
in the wilderness, and their sorsowing companions dug their graves 
in the green turf, where for many years the rude forest savage 
stopped to invoke their names, and bow in prayer before the cross 
which marked the spot.” 

Among the letters, was that of Father Marest describing the 
mission of Hudson’s Bay in 1694. Having been excluded, how- 
ever, by the size of the volume, we have procured it from the au- 
thor for publication in our magazine. After the lapse of seven- 
teen years from the date of this letter, Father Marest was labor- 
ing among the Illinois Indians, and one of the most interesting let- 
ers in the volume of which we have spoken, is that describing his 
adventures on the western prairies. We now proceed to his let- 
ter on Hudson’s Bay; furnished us by Rev. Dr. W. Incranam 
Kir. 
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I. 


LETTER. 

Of Father Gabriel Marest, Missionary of the Society of Jesus, to 
Father de Lamberville, of the same Society, Procurator of the 
Mission in Canada. 

My REVEREND Fatuer, 
The peace of our Lord be with you. 





It is rather late to ask me the news from Hudson’s Bay. Twas 
much more in a condition to give it to you, when I crossed over 
again into France, in returning from the prisons at Plymouth.— 
All that I am now able to do is, to send you some extracts from ‘a 
brief journal which I kept at that time, and of which I have pre- 
served a copy. It begins with our departure from Quebec, and 
is continued until the return of the ships which carried us to the 
Bay. It is perhaps however best that I should first make you, 
acquainted with what T learned at Quebec, partly with respect to. 
the first discovery of Hudson’s Bay, and partly concerning some 
subsequent events of which I heard from two Jesuits who hed 
‘made the same voyage before me. 
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It is now more than 200 years that navigators of different ne 
tions have been endeavoring to open a new route to China and 
Japan by the North; yet none of them have been-able to gue, 
ceed, for God has placed in their way an invincible obstacle in the 
mountains of ice with which those seas abound. It was with the 
same design that in 1611, the famous Hudson, an Englishman, 
penetrated more than 500 leagues beyond his predecessors, by 
the great Bay which to our day bears his name, and in which he 
passed the winter. In the Spring of the following year he wished 
to continue his course, but his stores began to fail, and disease 
weakened his crew, so that he found himself obliged to return to 
England, Two years afterwards, he made a second attempt, and 
in 1614 advanced even to the 82d degree. But he was so often 
in danger of perishing, and found such difficulty in returning, 
that since that time, neither he nor any one else have dared to 
undertake to advance so far. 

Nevertheless, the English merchants, to profit by the voyages 
and discoveries of their countrymen, have since made an estab- 
lishment on Hudson’s Bay. Their object was, to conduct a trade 
in furs with the many Southern Indians, who, during the heat of 
summer, come in their canoes down the rivers which empty into 
the Bay. At first, they only built some houses in which to pass 
the winter and await the arrival of the Indians. They had much 
to suffer there, and many of them died of the scurvy. But as the 
furs which the savages brought to this Bay were remarkably fine, 
and the profits of course proportionably great, the English were 
not repulsed by the variableness of’ the atmosphere or the severity 
of the climate. They were not however left in undisputed pos 
session, for the French in Canada wished also to establish them- 
selves in the same way, and claimed that as many of the neigh- 
boring countries were part of the same continent as new France, 
they had a right to trade to the 51°, and even much higher. 

A misunderstanding of course grew up between the two na 
tions ; each built some forts for the purpose of protecting itself 
from the insults of the other. But the frequent maladies and the 
continual dangers to which they were exposed, rendered the 
French unwilling to undertake these expeditions without having 
their Chaplain with them. It was in this capacity therefore that 
Father Dalmas, a native of Tours, embarked for Hudson’s Bay, 
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Having arrived there he offered to remain in the fort, as well to 
serve the French who were stationed there in garrison, as to have / 
an opportunity of learning the language of the Morians who 
brought thither their furs in the summer. He wished in this way 
to qualify himself at length to preach the Gospel among them.— 
But the ships which should have brought their provisions in the 
following year, having been always driven off by the violence of 
head winds, the greater part of those who remained in the fort, 

i by famine or disease. At last their number was reduced 
to eight individuals, five of whom having departed on a hunting 
expedition on the snow in the woods, there remained in the fort 
only Father Dalmas, the surgeon, and a tool-maker. ; 

On their return, four or five days afterwards, they were very 
much surprised notto find either the Father or the Surgeon.— 
They of course demanded of the tool-maker what had become of 
them, but the embarrassment with which he received them, the 
contradictory answers he gave, and some traces of blood which they 
perceived on the snow, induced them to seize the miserable man 
and place him in irons. Finding himself thus arrested, and being 
pressed also by remorse of conscience, he confessed that having 
been long at variance with the surgeon he had one morning mur- 
dered him, and then drawn his body to the river where he thrust 
it through a hole he had made in the ice. Having immediately 
returned to the fort, he found the Father in the Chapel preparing 
tosay mass. The unhappy man asked to speak with him, but the 
Father put him off till after service, which he performed as usual. 

Mass being ended, he confessed to the priest what had hap- 
pened, declaring the despair he felt, and his fear lest the others 
on their return should put him to death. “It is not that which 
you have most to fear,” answered the father, “ for we are a very 
small number, and they have too much need of your services, to 
wish to put you to death. Should they show any intention of 
doing so, I promise you I will oppose it to the utmost of my 
power. But I exhort you to confess before God the enormity of 
your crime, and to do penance for it. You have need to appease 
the anger of God, and I that of men.” The Father added, that 
if he wished him to do so, he would go and meet.those who were 
returning from the hunt, endeavor to soften them, and gain from 
them a promise that he would not harm them on their arrival. 
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The tool-maker accepted this offer, appeared to be com 


and the Father departed. But scarcely had he left the fort, when 
this miserable man found himself troubled anew; dark fore. 
bodings filled his mind, and he became possessed with the notion, 
that the Father would deceive him, and had gone to find the 
others, only to prejudice them against him. 

With this idea, he took his axe and gun to run after the Father, 
Perceiving him at a distance by the river, he called to him to 
wait, which the missionary did. As soon as he came up, he tre- 
proached him for being a traitor, and intending to betray him, at 
the same time giving him a blow with his gun which severely 
wounded him. To escape from the fury of this infatuated map, 
the Father threw himself upon a large cake of ice which was 
floating in the water. The tool-maker sprang after him, and 
struck him down with two blows of his axe which he inflicted on 
his head. After having cast his body under the same piece of ice 
on which the Father had taken refuge, he returned to ‘the fort, 
where the five others shortly after arrived. 

They had resolved to guard him in this manner until the arrival 
of the first ships in which he could be sent back; but before 
assistance could arrive, the English attacked the fort. Those 
who guarded it had taken the precaution to keep all their cannons 
loaded, and were thus prepared to make a furious discharge 
upon their enemies whenever they made their approaches. This 
heavy fire, which wounded and killed many of their men, made 
them think there was yet a strong party in the fort, and they 
therefore retreated with the determination to come back with a 
greater force. They did in fact return, and prepared to attack 
the place in form. The five French therefore who guarded, it, 
finding themselves not ia a condition to resist, escaped by night 
through one of the embrasures of the cannon, and gained the 
woods, leaving the tool-maker alone and bound as he was, They 
of course never knew what the English thought of it, or what 
account of himself he gave them. But of the five persons who 
went out of the fort, three died on the road, and only two arrived, 
after great fatigues, at Montreal. It was from them that laze 
ceived this account which I have now given you. 

The accident which had happened to Father Dalmas, did not 
however deter Father Sylvie from returning some time after- 
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wards to Hudson’s Bay to serve in the same capacity as chap- 
jain, But at the same time he wished to open a way for preach- 
ing the gospel to the savages further south, who hitherto had 
been without any instruction. He soon however found himself 
so disabled, that he was under the necessity of embarking to re- 
turn to Quebec, where he has never yet entirely recovered from 
tlie maladies he contracted at the Bay. On my arrival in Canada, 
I was destined to the same duty, which I will not conceal from 
you was contrary to my inclination. My design in leaving France 
was to devote myself as far as possible to the service of the In- 
dians, from which by this arrangement I found myself still farther 
removed. 

The late M. d’Iberville, one of the bravest captains we have 
had in New France, had received orders to make himself master 
of some posts which which the English had occupied on Hud- 
son's Bay. For this purpose he had equipped two ships of war, 
the Poli, on which he was about himself to embark, and the Sa/a- 
mandre, commanded by M. de Serigny. Having requested from 
our Father Superior, a missionary who might serve as chaplain to 
the two ships, the Superior elected me, apparently because having 
lately arrived, and being as yet entirely unacquainted with any of 
the Indian languages, I was the least necessary in Canada. 

We accordingly embarked on the 10th of August, 1694, and 
towards midnight anchored opposite to Cape Torment.* We 
doubled it on the 11th at 7 or 8 o’clock in the morning, but in con- 
sequence of a head wind made but little during the rest of that 
day or the three following days. I therefore availed myself of 
this leisure to engage the greater part of the crew in celebrating 
the Festival of the Holy Virgin. On the 14th I distributed in the 
Poli, the images of Our Lady which had been given me at Quebec 
by Madame Champigny, Lady of the Intendant of Canada, and 
passed all the evening and the next morning in hearing con- 
fessions. Many received the communion on the day of the festi- 
val. When I had finished the service of the mass, the wind 
changed, and they set sail immediately. On the 20th, however, 
the wind having again entirely died away, I passed from the Poli 
to the Salamandre, to see M. de Serigny, and to celebrate the 
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mass on board. The crew were very much delighted, and 


many availed themselves of this occasion to go to confession and 
receive the sacrament. 

On the 2ist we passed Belle-Isle. This island, which is gir. 
cular in shape, is as high as 52° North Lat. and distant 290 
leagues from Quebec, in the midst of a strait which forms the 
island of Newfoundland, (Terre-Neuve) by separating it from the 
main land of Labrador. We began from this time to come in 
sight of the high mountains of ice which float in these seas, of 
which we saw perhaps one and twenty. They appeared at 
distance like mountains of crystal, and some like rocks with 
rough bristling points. 

On the 23d, we had in the morning a perfect calm, but to- 
wards midday a head wind sprung up, and continued to blow 
very violently during the 24th and 25th. The two following days 
we had a return of the calm, which was equally prejudicial to us 
as the head wind. The season was already far advanced—we 
were in a country where winter came at once, without being pre- 
ceded by Autumn ; we were at the height of 56°, and much of our 
voyage still remained to be accomplished, over a sea dangerous 
on account of the great banks of ice which are generally found 
there, but through the middle of which it was necessary that we 
should make our passage as high as the 63°. 

(To be continued.) 
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SMILES AND TEARS, OR THE COUSINS. 





BY MARY LESLIE. 





CHAPTER IIL, 


We could not, while the rose was bright, 
its leaves so fresh and fair, 

See that the bud was blasted,— 
A worm was lurking there.—M. Leslie. 


In the most fashionable part of the city of New York, in a 
magnificently furnished apartment in a large and. spacious house, 
sat Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Singleton. Mirrors were hanging from 
every side, and the soft rays of a solar lamp falling on heavy 
crimson curtains, threw a beautiful light on the pale features of 
the wife of a “man of fashion.” Ella Singleton was dressed in 
the deepest mourning; her beautiful dark hair was drawn tightly 
back and confined in a Grecian knot behind, throwing into bold 
relief a profile a little too sharp to be perfect: her eyes were ° 
strangely bright at times, and then again we thought their light a 
shade or two softer than when we bade her farewell as a bride, 
With an imploring and pitiful glance she turned to her husband 
and said, “ Do, dear Alfred, pass the evening with me; I will 
promise to be so very agreeable ; for she saw him rising from a 
sofa impatient to join his club, “ Why Ella, how very fond you 
are of me: don’t you know dove is out of fashion now-a-days : 
why, it is positively vulgar to dote upon any thing, unless it be 
one’s horses, one’s club, or it may be one’s dog, said he, addressing 
a noble hound. “ Come, Victor, Frank Walton will be waiting ;” 
and as he left he hummed his favorite air, “To love and linger 
near thee,’’ and the notes with his footsteps were soon lost in the 
hum of Broadway. But how little did Alfred know, how those 
few careless tones had touched the chords of his young wife’s 
heart, and found there already a sad echo, for memory had stirred 
its thousand strings, and was playing that same sweet air as she 
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had once heard it in her sunny home, in the now far off South, 
In that crowded and fashionable street there were no friendly 
faces, no kindred spirits, but it was full of cold and fashionable 
and stranger hearts. As Mrs. Singleton sat silent and alone, she 
thought of the past and her childhood’s home. Loved companions, 
gentle friends, in memory ye have all come back, and how does 
the heart cherish the recollection; but ye have come only to 
scatter your ashes over the past, or chaunt a requiem to the 
blasted hopes and wasted love of Ella Singleton. 





And he had lingered, when the bridal train 
Had gone; to soothe the hearts 

Of those he fancied dying— 

To heal the wounds which deeply he had made 
In hearts “ so fresh” 

He almost heard them sighing.—M. Leslie. 





So crammed as he thinks with excellencies, 
{tis his ground of faith that all who look on him [ove him. 

—Shakspeare, 

“ Ah, Alf, how are ye, I’m dev-e-leesh glad to see ye—I've 
made a pretty stay of it at the South. I’m quite used up, that is, 
ess-entially, heartily sick of Nig-yars and lazy Southerners. But 
what makes you look so down # tired of matrimony, eh! well, J 
thought it would n’t agree with you; but seriously, Alf, I’ve been 
thinking of the grand scheme myself. I was almost ‘in for it’ 
with sweet piquante Fannie Linwood. I left the dear creature 
terribly in love with me ; she won’t live till fall, I’m certain; but 
I couldn’t marry her; ‘pon my seul I couldn’t, for that old 
griffin of an Aunt hugs her money and the fair Fannie too tightly, 
and the old thing is so tough she’ll never ‘cut up.’ “ But Frank, 
how have you managed that affair with the heiress Ada Jones? 
I surely thought that would be a‘ go.’ I would have bet on it,” 
“ Oh no, the estates have passed down far too long a line of au 
cestry. You know they are in tobacco land. It was qnite cur- 
rently rumored, the yield was not very overwhelming this year, 
‘cause why, Alf; like your friend, they are most ‘used up.” A 
laugh in a high sharp key rung out on the smoky atmosphere as 
Frank Walton became more voluble. “I tell you I can’t go it ow 
an uncertainty. This is far too fine a capital,” added he (surveying 
himself in an opposite mirror, and adjusting a scant moustache, 
“to invest without the best of security.” Seating himself, he drew 
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‘ room, and many a neglected wife will echo our thoughts when 
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ice Vis pocket a delicately perfumed mouchoir, which simple act 
scattered a quantity of withered rose-buds, delicately wrought 
safety chains, and several long curls of silky hair. Mr. Walton 
soon gathered them, and seemed to enjoy their destruction as he 
saw the flame of the grate slowly consuming them. “ There they 
all go, Alf, trophies ofa season at the sunny South; but I declare 
if it had not been for that straight lock of black hair, I should 
have quite forgotten the fat Senora Cortez: she is to be sure a 
bont fide heiress, but a hundred and fifty pounds of fat is far too 
large a mortgage to accept with the property; but by Jupiter 
I’ve had a rich time out of this flirtation; a greener subject it 
has never been my good fortune to meet. Oh, if you could have 
seen her when I told her how bright her eyes were; the poor soul 
little thought I saw the old Don’s Spanish shiners in them; and 
when I gave her a leaf of geranium, with the language of course, 
she looked like a heaving billow, when she sighed and poked it 
away in her sash, to dream on, no doubt, and of her very devoted 
lover and your humble servant, Mr. Frank Walton. I have not 
finished this flirtation, Alf, and must have a little more fun out of 
it yet, so I’m off again next season to New Orleans, where the 
old Don resides. Give me another cigar, friend ; I can’t make a 
goof this. I guess it is some of the heiress’s tobacco, and like 
her love for me, will end in a puff. 1’ll help you drive away 
care, Alf, for as Sam Weller says, I am afraid you are a wictim 
of connubiality ; if not, you are certainly a practical lesson to 
your old and best friend, not to yield himself a wictim to sighing 
young ladies ;” and Mr. Walton sung out in rather a shrill voice, 


“ First love is a pretty romance, 
Though not quite so lasting as reckonea, 
For when one awakes from the trance, 
There’s a vast deal of truth in the second ; 
And e’en should the second subside, 
The lover need hardly despair, 
For the world is uncommonly wide, 
And the women uncommonly fair.” 


“So here goes the song; and Mr. Frank Watson free and unin- 
cambered, is my motto.” We will follow the conversation no far- 


ther. We have only given a sketch of Alfred Singleton’s most 
intimate friend. Our inclinations or tastes never lead us to a club 
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we say that they are the very graves of domestic happiness. We 
are certain that poor Ella Singleton, as she sat lost in her rey- 
eries, felt the truth of it, with its most bitter experience. We 
will return to her fashionable home; for soon after we left her 
she received a letter from her fair and happy cousin Fannie, 
We will read it for her. Her eyes are filled with tears, and it 
lies unread before her. 
Hazer Gren, Georgia, 18— 

Imagine, if you can, my dearest Eila, the most beautiful little 
nest you ever found in the old groves at Woodside, and you have 
a perfect miniature of my new home at Hazel Glen. My parent 
bird, good old Aunt Becky, watches over her silly doves, as she 
chooses to call Arthur and myself, with far more solicitude than 
ever your pet pigeon did over hers. Taking advantage of her 
protecting wings and kind care, we wander off every bright 
morning to explore the beauties of Hazel Glen. Oh Ella, how 
very blue the sky is, and the turf is so soft and yielding to our 
feet, I am sure you and Alfred would like to join our party, were 
it only to breathe the sweet air, or gather the beautiful flowers 
of which I know you were ever fond. I need not tell you how 
dear the warm and welcome greeting was to my heart when I 
first came with Arthur to my new home. You remember well 
how you used to smile, and I thought questioued the depth of my 
love for Arthur, when I talked of stranger tones, and thought with 
a chill of the kind friends I would leave forever. I oftea wished 
then for your calm smile and trusting confidence ; and though I 
loved Arthur as few can love, I knew it would be a new thing 
for Fannie Linwood to study her words and actions, for she had 
ever been a wild bird, though a cherished one, in her own home, 
I trusted in my heavenly father, Ella, and nightly, as I sought my 
pillow, I asked his blessing on my earthly love. My dark thoughts 
are all over now, and I have taken the most important step in the 
life of woman; and although with all the happiness a mortal can 
wish for, I do not forget this world is one of change, or neglect 
to ask God to permit me to enjoy it rightly. Arthur de Lacy’s 
friends are now, all mine. I have not forgotten old ones, Ella, 
though I have made room in my heart for the new. Every one 
gave me a kindly smile when I came to Hazel Glen; even the 
old willows at the gate seemed to gracefully nod a welcome; 
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thousands of bright tia emptied their cups of perfume at my 
feet, and roses scattered their delicate leaves as I passed up the 
gravel walk. Hosts of glad children and old domestics waved 
their hats to their young master and new Missus as we entered 
our future home. You know, Ella, that I have always felt that 
“ activity is life,” and here, though comparatively retired in our 
cottage home, I am in the very midst of bustle, and find employ- 
ment enough to keep me as busy asa bee from morning till 
night. I have a family of one or two hundred negroes under my 
especial control ;—but while I am writing I hear Arthur’s voice 
reminding me the old man at the lodge is asking for his young 
Missus to come and tell him of heaven and God, a God who has 
filled my cup to overflowing. In such offices as these,—in minis- 
tering to the happiness of those around me, I shall forget the 
long absence of Arthur when Congress again sits. I know our 
first parting will be sad, but I have a thousand little plans which 
will occupy the time till the summer brings him again to my 
side. I am very proud of my husband, but I will dare confess it 
when the whole nation are helping me to sing his praises. I will 
make a full pause here, or I might write on perhaps forever; for 
of one subject I can never weary. Do not think me foolishly in 
love, Ella, but remember our honey-moon has only just begun, 
and we intend to do all we can to insure its continuance forever. 
That you may be as happy as your Cousin Fannie, is my best 
and kindest wish. Remember me to your husband ; and on.no 
account forget to give my best respects to his friend Frank Wal- 
ton, with many assurances of my health and happiness; and lest 
he may imagine I am dying of unrequited affection, you may pre- 
sent him Mrs. Arthur de Lacy’s card. 

i. Yours ever, Fannie. 
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CHAP. IV. 


So silently the lily pale had mingled with the rose, 

We did not know it was the hue that death around it throws, 
But now we marked the pallor that o’er the cheek had crept; 
We saw her rest was troubled as painfully she slept ; 

But her eye is never lifted, no higher thought is there, 
Above the one she loves on earth, no other half so fair. 


M. Leslie. 


Taree years have passed on the wings of time, and brought 
much of joy and more of sorrow to the heart of Ella Singleton, 
When Alfred had introduced a beautiful and wealthy bride to an 
aristocratic circle of friends, how they had admired and flattered ; 
when the novelty wore off, and the world grew weary of caress- 
ing, Alfred became tired of his home, and his careless tones were 
throwing shadows over a heart Ella began to feel had been the 
throne of a false idol. The first fading away of the drapery in 
which fancy has hung the world, first sorrows, as well as first dis- 
appointments, make deep furrows in the young heart, and wear 
upon life itself. Poor Ella had never been trained for the pur- 
poses for which woman is destined ; there had been no prepara- 
tions for the storms of the troubled sea of life, and no schooling 
of her spirit to battle with its waves. She had cultivated her 
fancy, and her morbid taste for romances had permitted her for 
a time to live in a happy but imaginary state. When stern reality 
showed her for the first time how delusive were human hopes; 
when with the neglect of her husband, the dark wing of death 
hovered over that fashionable home, and bore her infant away 
from her bosom to cradle it in a cold grave; when in her depth 
of sorrow she heard a note of sadness from her Southern home 
that told her of the wrecks of time; how loved ones were all 
scattered, and the nearest and dearest had found a silent and last 
resting place: when Ella saw link by link of the fragile chain 
that new friends had woven in her heart (as sorrow entered her 
home) unclasp and fall broken around her, she had not that one 
unfading hope that looks away from this vale of tears. She heard 
not the still clear tone of angels rising above the death moan and 
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telling lone mourners of a peace and rest the world knows not of : 
making sorrow for the dead, as Irving so beautifully expresses it, 
“a sorrow we would not wish to root from the heart, though it 
may sometimes throw a passing cloud over the hour of gayety, 
or a deeper sadness over the hour of gloom.” 

The customary fashionable call was made; the frozen and 
forced tear of fashionable sympathy shed; but in that circle of 
worldly friends where she had once shone the brightest flower, 
there was not one to lift it when it drooped and withered, to the 
still clear air of heaven. She heard none speaking of a better 
land, a happier home than is ever found in this “ shadowy valley,” 
but the gay laughed on, and the dancer’s foot was as light as was 
Ella Langdon’s in the gay hall where she first met Alfred Single- 
ton. And was he insensible to the inroads his neglect had made 
on his once beautiful and romantic wife? Did he feel it was 
his heartlessness that was wasting her life and beauty. Ah yes; 
he saw she had changed, but he saw it with the eye of a man of 
the world, and felt it with the heart of a man of fashion. 


CHAP. V. 


With scant moustache and slender mein, 
Frank Walton you before have seen, 
And though the very “ height of ton,” 
He lowly bends before a Don. 


For justice cries from all the world ; 

And from the fancied height he’s hurled. 

He finds that he who sets a trap 

Is sure to meet with some mishap.—M. Leslie. 


In the large and ample drawing room at St. Charles Hotel, 
New Orleans, a tall and fierce looking foreigner was engaged in ° 
an animated discussion with a slightly built exquisite, our chance 
acquaintance, Mr. Walton. Although not particularly interested 
in his character, we consider it our duty to follow his fate, so far 
as to show how the intrigues of the vain and heartless are often 
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overturned, and meet with their reward in life. Our hero had 
been sated with pleasure and taken his fill of gayety in the city of 
New York; and as all the members of his club, to use his own 
vain words, were literally lassoed and noosed for life, he had 
come to have a little more fun out of his already begun flirtation 
with the Don’s daughter. It was the first time Don Cortez had 
so honored Mr. Walton by calling on him at his rooms at the St, 
Charles’s, where he was located for the winter, with a somewhat 
lightened purse. Adhering to his motto, “Free and unincum- 
bered,” he intended to avail himself frequently of the hospitality 
of his friends in New Orleans, and have a rich time out of his 
flirtation with the Senora. Now we often hear it remarked that 
“ youth is always beautiful ;”” but we are bound to confess that 
the Spanish girl was a rare exception to this general rule, and 
that she was very far from being either the most attractive or 
agreeable young lady in New Orleans; and was at the age of 
fifteen, as Mr. Walton has already hinted, “very fat and very 
lazy.” As her bodily development had gained the start of her 
mental, some five or six years, it was no marvel if she were 
very uninteresting. To be sure her drooping eyelids rose and 
fell most languidly, and, to the blinded gaze of a true lover, might 
have contained some Donna Julia’s melting orb, but Mr. Walton 
was not at all struck with its effect, nor was he in the least in 
love with the Senora. Why was it then one so fastidiously re- 
fined should be found early and late in her boudoir, where were 
the latest novels, the most fashionable periodicals, extremely lux- 
urious couches and inviting lounges. Why was he always in at 
the hour, of dinner, the first to seat himself at the side of the fat 
Senora? Have we not heard him whisper in the ear of his 
friend, Alfred Singleton, that the Spanish girl was “ very fresh.” 
It was no fancy of Mr. Walton’s that she had dreamt of him as 
her devoted lover since the wedding night of Ella Langdon’s, 
But think you the young “ exquisite,” the “ distingué” Mr. Wal- 
ton had any idea of appropriating such a mass of Spanish fat as 
his wife : oh no! it was no intention of his to attach anew “ trunk” 
to the family tree of the Waltons, and he was not to be caught in 
any such trap. If the world did happen to say he was engaged, hie 
would admit, with a laugh, he was engaged ; but only to partake 
of the Spaniard’s dinners, which were very fine ; of his wines, 80 
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very old, his lounges and couches very inviting; and he could 
pass his hours quite agreeably for a while; for the Senora’s bou- 
doir was a capital place to kill time and flirt with a “ green” sub- 
‘ect. Day after day passed in this way, when he began to grow 
tired of the Senora, and he thought seriously of returning to New 
York, where he promised himself a rich harvest among the 
hearts of the young set, who had “ come out” during his absence. 
Now as the love of the Senora had actually become “ quite a 
bore,” and as Mr. Walton hated scenes, especially with foreign- 
ers, he determined to take “ French leave” of his fat inamorata, 
and not trouble the old Don with a farewell. It was the morning 
previous to his intended departure, that Don Cortez called at the 
St. Charles, having just overheard a conversation between two 
of Mr. Walton’s friends. “ Walton has been rather bold,” said 
Henry Fitzhugh to an exquisite opposite: “they say he has 
flirted desperately with the Senora Cortez; why, said he (with a 
laugh) “ the poor soul has actually lost a pound, Frank does n’t 
jntend to marry her, it’s pretty certain, for he sails to-morrow.” 
“ Not quite so fasht,” muttered Don Cortez ; “I shall see if one 
of dish noble line shall be made the laughing stogh of dese Amer- 
icans :” and ere an hour had elapsed, he stood in the presence of 
Frank Walton, a strong, fierce, powerful man, armed to the 
teeth with bowie knives and pistols. The Spaniard’s threats 
were so loud, that the sound of an approaching carriage was 
unheard, and the door slowly opened, and the Senora entered, 
leaning on the arm of a priest. “ Yes,” said the Spaniard, “ she 
musht be your wife ; you have shtolen her leetle heart, and she 
will be meeserable midout you. I musht go back to mine own 
coondry, and I cannot take her mit me—she ish too grease, I 
give her to you vreely, for she ish not mine daughter, but my 
poor relashun.” There stood Mr. Walton, the “ elegant and the 
distingué,” quivering like a helpless kitten, under the tiger-like eye 
of Don Cortez: nor did he feel “ free and unincumbered,” as he 
saw the priest and Senora slowly advancing. The ceremony was 
very short, and as Mr. Walton hesitated, the hand of Don Cortez 
grasped the hilt of a bowie knife,—a quick but expressive gesture, 
that forced from him a reluctant but necessary word, that made 
him and the fat Senora one. Instead of allowing a French leave of 
her, as was intended, the old Don saw them safely ensconced 
28 
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in a vessel bound for New York, Rey had note him walk Spanish 
with her through life. 


CHAP. VI. 


No word of deep reproach was ever spoken : 

In the cold world none knew her heart was broken ; 
But calm and still as dies the summer's day. 

She sank to sleep, so passed from earth away. 


M. Leslie. 


Aurrep Srveteron had heard it whispered in the gay world, 
that his wife had terribly faded, and it was no longer his pride 
to drive out with her in his unique establishment: in fact, he 
cared not to “show off” his wife, for her eye was now too dim 
for notice, and her pale cheek called forth an emotion of pity, a 
feeling quite repulsive to a man of fashion, “ who stands alone, 
leaning on his own petty vanities, and looking to such worthless 
ends, truly the dust of which he is a part predominates.” The 
world in which he had mingled, and for which he lived gave no 
knowledge of love as God had planted it in the innocent heart of 
his wife,—a love all purity, but strangely misguided as it was. 
He saw the change that had fallen on the cheek and brow of 
Ella, and he supposed from the effects of climate. There is @ 
coldness more chilling than that of a Northern clime, that scatters, 
as it passes, the frosts of death; it is the coldness of a heart on 
which we have wasted our affections: a chill from that will 
freeze the life’s blood, and stifle the warmest feelings of youth. 
Poor Ella knew no consolation: hers was the bitterness of a 
torn and bleeding heart, without a Christian’s hope to bind or the 
Christian’s balm to heal; and while she mourned in despair as 
those who have no thoughts beyond the grave, a voice come over 
her spirit ; it was the whisper of woman’s pride ; and the choking 
grief was stifled, and the gushing tear drop turned back to wear 
upon its already broken fountain. In all her silent sorrow, Ella’s 
heart was true to its first passion, and she clung to its false idol, 
though it now lay shattered in ruias. 
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A whisper went round among the gay and fashionable, that 
Ella Singleton was dying of consumption, (alas! it often comes 
in such a form,) and as the gay and thoughtless looked at that 
once beautiful eye, now closed forever, and the lifeless form of 
Ella Singleton, they did not know how memory had gnawed at 
those heart strings, which fancy had tuned too tightly for the 
blasts of life,—how hopes had all died in that heart, and its cold 
and empty chambers could only echo back the bitter word, un- 
loved. Alfred Singleton was no longer a husband, and he wept 
over the remains of his wife, or rather his young victim, as a man 
of the world would over any accident, regarding it as his fate; 
but no feeling of remorse mingled with his worldly sorrow for his 
wife, for he knew not her heart was broken. In a few months 
only sorrow that touched not the soul will wear away, and an 
affliction that chastens not the spirit never troubles it long. Ina 
very short time Alfred Singleton was married to the reigning 
belle of the city of New York; and every bright day that unique 
establishment, those liveried servants, and that elegant looking 
creature buried in laces and ribbons, are seen driving through 
Broadway. Alfred is “happy;” she is no sighing wife, no senti- 
mental or romantic girl: she asks not his society by the soft light 
of the solar, and interferes not with his private arrangements ; for 
what cares she where her husband is, when she is a “ woman of 
the world,” and he a “ man of fashion.” But how fares it 
with our friend Fannie de Lacy? We will hear by a letter poor 
Ella received a few works before her death, and whose soothing 
words and kind counsel we trust calmed her last moments. 








Cuarestown, March 18 

Three years have passed, my dearest Ella, since I wrote you I 
was the happiest of mortals. Do you not think it strange I can 
echo those words to-day, when in that brief space, time has made 
so many ravages? Good old Aunt Becky has gone to a long 
and happy home, she was ever striving to reach in her quiet 
peaceable way. It was.a sad day for me, Ella, when she closed 
her eyes in death, and although there was a desolate feeling in 
my heart, I looked upward to that God who had taken her to 
himself, and I trust bowed submissively to this heavy affliction. 
I tried to remember God had not left me in this cold world alone, 
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for he had spared to me a kind husband who was ever near to 
soothe me, gentle and loving friends to shed with me the tear of 
sympathy. ButI feel, dear Ella, the worth of the inhertance 
which I have begun to realize in the dark hour of affliction far 
more than all earthly blessings,—an inheritance which consists of 
the ample promise of the “ Word of Life and a hope of Heaven. 


“The gloomiest day hath gleams of light ; 
The darkest wave hath bright foam near it ; 
And twinkles through the cloudiest night 
Some solitary star to cheer it.” 


It was a pleasant thing to see the tears that Aunt Becky’s hand 
had dried starting afresh from many a poor eye, when God called 
her away from us; and though she has gone from our sight for- 
ever, she will live in the hearts of all who knew her; for the 
“ memory jot the good is blessed.” This my first sorrow was not 
my only one, though the most bitter in my cup. We were obliged 
to dispose of our plantation and cottage home at Hazel Glen; for 
with the failure of the United States Bank our ample possessions 
were scattered to the winds; but “despair is never quite des- 
pair,” and I was enabled through God “ to see a silver lining to 
this cloud.” We had been too happy in our cottage, and I saw 
the finger of God in this trial. In the midst of my afflictions I 
have always felt more grateful than ever that in my choice of a 
companion for life I was neither guided by my eye or fancy, but 
have ever found in Arthur de Lacy one who could with a true 
Christian spirit rise above misfortune. To my father’s house in 
Charleston we have taken refuge, a poor though comfortable 
dwelling ; but I am in the very midst of brothers pa sisters, and 
turning to advantage, I trust, an education so carefully acquired, 
for I act the important part of governess to no less than nine 
mischief-loving boys and girls. Arthur’s term in Congress has 
expired, and he is a practising lawyer in the city of Charleston, 
There are no long partings, Ella, and every evening we are as 
happy a domstic circle as you would wish to see. I cannot look 
for more happiness than I now enjoy in this world; I know I 
should not find it. Life has been full of “ smiles and tears,” but 
I have always found a hand near to dry up these drops of sorrow, 
and my spirit has “been soothed and softened by the “joy of 
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grief.” “In this world, dearest Ella, joy and grief are strangely 
mingled, and there is but one place, and that place is Heaven, 
where we may find a smile without a tear. : 

Always yours, Fannie. ° 


THE BURNING SHIP. 





BY W. H. C. HOSMER. 





“ The vessel sinks—’tis vanished, and the sea 
Rolls boiling o’er the wreck triumphantly ; 
And shrieks are heard, and cries, and then short groans, 
Which the waves stifle—Barry Cornwall. 


I. 
The shades of midnight fling 
Gloom on the rolling sea, 
While, swift as osprey on the wing, 
A bark moves gallantly. 
Hundreds within her cabin sleep 
In quietude profound, 
Unconscious that the waters sweep 
Above them and around. 


II. 
Amid the sleeping throng 
Are men of iron frame : 
The gifted sage and statesman, long 
Known in the lists of fame; 
Frail woman is on board— 
Old age with trembling hands ; 
And son and sire to health restored 
By the balm of Southern lands. 


II. 
They leave behind in dreams 
Old Ocean’s briny foam, 
And wander by the laughing streams 
And pleasant bowers of home ; 
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Familiar voices breathe 
The words of welcome warm, 

And snowy arms, in fondness, wreathe 
Round many a manly form. 


IV. 
Ha! whence that clangor dire— 
Those shriekings of despair— 
That rush of thunder and of fire 
Convulsing sea and air? 
Why, round that graceful bark, 
Of matchless speed and might, 
Roll funeral vapors, dense and dark, 
Like demons of the night ? 


v. 
Her iron sides are riven— 
Her timbers torn in twain— 
Like autumn leaves, by whirlwinds driven, 
Her fragments dot the main. 
Upon her pride and power 
Will dawn no cheering day ; 
But in this dooming, dreadful hour, 
Those dreamers—where are they ? 


VI. 
Where, where those visions sweet 
Of kindred round the hearth— 
Oh, will the parted household meet 
No more on this sad earth ? 
Will not the God who reigns 
Alike in calm or st6rm, 
Whose breath can bind the deep in chains, 
Extend salvation’s arm ? 


VII. 
Some, whirled in flame on high, 
Beneath the hissing waves 
Find without moan of agony 
Unfathomable graves ; 
And others madly cling 
To plank and fractured deck, 
While heavy swells destruction fling 
Across the sinking wreck. 
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VIII. 
Here, perishing Despair 
Sends up appalling cries— 
The froth of Ocean flecks his hair, 
And blood-shot are his eyes ; 
And drowning Beauty calls 
On man to save in vain; 
Her sylph-like form through princely halls ¢ 
Will never glide again. 
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1X 
There, with his wife and child, 
The pious Pastor kneels, 
But offers up, in accents wild, 
No profitless appeals. 
Faith, with a look serene, 
Calms fear within the soul. 
One kiss—the last—and darkly green i 
The waves above them roll ! 


xX 
A boat rocks on the tide : f 
Skill plies the bending oar. 4 
May Ged her trembling inmates guide 
In safety to the shore! 
From danger on the deep 
To far off friends restore them— 
In vain :—the surf, with drowning sweep, 
Breaks, in its terror, o’er them. 


XI 
Ah! one I knew, no more 


Will see the hearth of home; 
Although a few have gained the shore, 


Half-dead, and drenched with foam. 
Grim monsters of the main 

Will make his corse their prey, 
While wife and child await in vain 

His coming, far away. 


XII 
Iil-fated ship! of all 


Who shared thy dreadful doom, 
And sleep, beneath a briny pall, ) 
Within a boundless tomb, 
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Where legions of the drowned 
Fill grot and cavern dim, 
Not one, not one was more renowned, 
Or better loved than him. 
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Onty a twelve-month has gone by, since time obviated the last 
of the objections which prevented me from disclosing sooner the 
facts hereinafter stated. Since that period, I have frequently 
related them in conversation, and can no longer hesitate to give 
them permanent publicity. The two medical class-mates, who 
were concerned with me in these adventures, are both deceased, 
One perished in attempting to ford a flooded stream in Missouri; 
the other fell a victim to an epidemic, which he was attempting 
with rare self-devotion to arrest, in one of our Southern cities,— 
New Orleans, I think. The principal subject” of the following 
narration was a member of a family, early doomed to languish 
into tubercular consumption, and no relation of his, nearer than 
an uncle, now survives. Moreover, I have never mentioned his 
name, even among my own household, and am therefore sure of 
keeping secret, as I have always designed to do, every thing 
which can assist in identifying the persons involved in the follow- 
ing statement. 

The writer has for a long time debated in his own mind the 
question, whether the incidents he is about to relate, would not 
be more appropriately communicated to a medical than to a 
purely literary journal. But as they are of such a nature as to 
interest the public at large quite as much as the Faculty, and have 
about them an air of romance, (if the use of the term in this con- 
nection is proper,) he has finally determined to give them cur- 
rency for the present, through one of the thoroughfares of 
thought ; which medical journals can never be called, so long as 
their circulation is limited almost entirely to our own profession. 
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No fact in history, I judge, is more thoroughly authenticated 


than this: that one of the Alphonsos, of the royal line of Arragon, 
was saved from death by the hands of an intended assassin. He 
lay in articulo mortis, under the effects of dropsy in the pericar- 
dium, when a hired cut-throat, unaware of the king’s near ap- 
proach to dissolution, slipped by the attendants, and struck a 
dagger into the royal breast. The murderous weapon achieved 
an operation, which the surgeon’s knife has never performed 
with success. The dischirged miatter gave instant play to the 
functions of life, and the monarch, relieved, next day sat up in 
his bed. 

When reading this case in a quaint old volume on surgery, I 
little thought that, within less than a year thereafter, I should be 
called to witness an anomaly, similar in kind but more wonderful 
in degree, to which the phenomena of resuscitation, within the 
range of published incidents, present no analogy. 

The events occurred during my novitiate at the medical school 
of Dr. J , than whom a better lecturer on anatomy was 
never known. At this time, I was so intimately associated with 
two young companions, that we could scarcely be said to have 
any individual history. Our studies, our meals, our frolics, our 
excursions, were all in common. We became, as a trio, noto- 
rious, although it might justly be said that as separate persons 
we were obscute. With our triplicity of force, we could accom- 
plish many wonderful things, especially in the way of adventure ; 
for together we felt ourselves to be irresistible. Gilbert (for I 
must feign names for my comrades) was a youth of gigantic 
frame,—imperturbably cool,—one of the good-souled, gene- 
rous fellows, such as are always popular among their comrades, 
but likely to become the very tools of the fair sex, who never 
love their tools half as well as they love tyrants—and brave as a 
lion. He was never awake without a quid of tobacco stowed 
away under his cheek, and frequently went to sleep without re- 
lieving his mouth of its load. He had but three books in his 
library, the Practice of Surgery, Chanuing’s Essays, and the 
Holy Bible. But he was, notwithstanding his peculiarly negligent 
disposition, and his limited resources of book-learning, possessed 
of unusual natural dexterity, and the most accomplished anatomist 
in the school. With the scalpel he was “ magnificent,” as I used 
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to tell him ; and with the scalpel he had cut his way into all the 
knowledge of the profession which he possessed. No one could 
surpass him in the skill with which he made an incision, stripped 
the cutis from a muscle, unravelled a tendon, or traced a nerve 
to its ganglia. His bravery and strength were proverbial. It 
used to be amaxim in the school, that if a dead man should craw] 
out of his grave, and seize Gilbert by the hair, honest G. would 
coolly turn around, shake him and let him go. 

Alsop was ofa different mould. I well remember his deli- 
cate, womanly features, imbedded in glossy whiskers, and his 
winning smile. An incessant porer over books, he seemed to 
stereotype in his memory every page he read. When, upon the 
dissection of a subject, any thing novel with regard to formation 
or to the locality of disease transpired, he always had from one 
to twenty analogous cases at his tongue’s end. 

Alsop was one of those proud, sensitive spirits, who are better 
companions than friends. He was strongly bound to us, but 
yearned to be the superior of every one else; and, even in our 
frank intercourse, did not always exhibit that perfect freedom 
from selfishness and pride, which the generous spirit of Gilbert 
was perpetually exemplifying. Alsop thought always of himself; 
Gilbert never. In our various mad frolics, the opposite nature 
of these two interesting persons shone out. Gilbert’s utter indif- 
ference to danger contrasted strongly with the nervous vehe- 
mence and courage stimulated by pride, which belonged to Alsop, 
The latter would turn deadly pale, (from anger I think rather 
than fear,) in the various melées, of which perhaps we were over- 
fond ; but his high spirit would never yield, even after physical 
power was exhausted. In short, whether for study or. sport, I 
could not have had two more useful companions. 

These remarks on persons I have introduced, as the reader 
will have judged, to give my narrative that sketchy minuteness 
which distinguishes a literary story from mere scientific minutes. 
With the same object in view, I will mention the preliminary in- 
cidents of the adventure which brought the strange vital phenom- 
ena under discussion within my personal observation. 

It was on the 12th of November, 18—, that our trio attended 
the funeral of a respectable gentleman of G , who had died 
the night previous of a mysterious attack, which was called 
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peripneumonia, but resembled in its symptoms some forms of 
internal suffocation. We were not fashionable mourners, and 
kept our white handkerchiefs in our pockets. (In fact, a white 
handkerchief without tears at a funeral looks hypocritical to me.) 
But we had come to the funeral to hear all that common rumor 
had to say about the various stages of disease and the final symp- 
toms, through which the deceased had passed. It was a way of 
our own of acquiring much practical information, which has 
since proved useful. 

The family of the deceased were unwilling, notwithstanding 
the gentle persuasions of the attending physicians, to allow the 
opening of the stomach. It seemed to them, they insisted, like 
suffering cruel indignities to be inflicted upon the body of a be- 
joved friend, for the benefit of science. As the good old Dr. J. 
informed us of this fact, with an expression of benevolent regret, 
our eyes instinctively sought each other’s, and met with very 
significant glances. It was evident that we did not share the 
Dr’s regret. We might have a very interesting case for begin- 
ners, entirely to ourselves, 

The funeral went on. We sauntered out to the grave-yard, 
heard, with uncovered heads, the reading of the finest part of the 
church-ritual, and the mould rattle three times on the coffin. The 
real mourners cast a lingering look into the grave as they bent 
over it with inflamed eyes, applied their wet handkerchiefs-to 
their faces, and turned slowly away towards the carriages. In a 
few moments, the procession had left the cemetery, but not so 
soon as we. 

Night came: a cold, dark night, like those in which spirits are 
said to gibber around grave-stones, and witches, with wild locks 
streaming on the wind and unearthly shrieks, sweep by the win- 
dow where the maiden is saying her prayers, and curse her. But 
it was the very night we most desired to see: a bad night, as 
Gilbert said, for watchers to stay long by a grave. Our own 
experience had not inspired us with very exalted opinions of 
the fidelity of grave-watchers. We have known them, I confess, 
maintain their posts the night through, during July and August, 
but cannot say as much for the other months. However, as no 
one is ever the wiser for their desertion, it does not make much 
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We sat until one o'clock over our drinking-sculls that night, 
sipping a fluid which we believed to be a preventative of colds, 
Having toasted our enterprizes, we laid our plans to keep to. 
gether after that operations actually commenced, and trust, as 
usual, to fighting our way through any difficulties that might 
arise, rather than to evading them. With this worthy intention 
to share all coming toils and perils, we disguised ourselves, and 
separated in front of the Medical College, to take a different 
direction to the cemetery, and thereby avoid curiosity. The 
wind howled and whined dolefully, and the sky seemed to grow 
blacker every minute. It was therefore not strange that we met 
no one during our walks, which brought us to the iron gate of the 
cemetery at about the same time, Nothing but such a desperate 
adventure as ours could have induced any one to promenade the 
streets of G at that hour of that uight. 

We supposed that watchers had of course been procured for a 
man of such position as the deceased enjoyed during life, and 
therefore proceeded with stealthy and wary tread towards the 
grave. The coast wasapparently clear, We approached nearer, 
but saw no sign of life among the manifold memorials of death. 
We then separated for exploring in different directions, but each 
reported that the enemy had left the field, Hesitating no longer, 
we went after our spades, industriously hid in a receptacle artifi- 
cially prepared in a mound surrounding a vault. Returning, the 
whole trio began to dig with an energy and a will known only to 
resurrectionists, The soft sand yielded rapidly to our exertions, 
and in fifteen minutes the coffin was bare, the cover wrenched off 
with a wedge, and the corpse lying white and stiff on the cold 
earth, We were lowering the coffin into the grave, when I heard 
astep. Looking up, I caught a full view of old Ramsbottom, 
ex-sweeper of the Medical College, from which post he had been 
removed on account of intemperate habits, The irregular halo 
of yellow hair, which stuck out and dangled all around his.thin 
and wasted features, distinguished him from all living men, and I 
sunk deeper into my coat-collar as he approached. As he shuffled 
up to us, with his small bony arms thrust in his pockets, and ehuck- 
ling at the end of every guery, I felt as if I would like to bury 
him alive. 


“ Aint younice fellers ? He-e-e-e! Body-stealin’, eh? He-ew! 
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P’r’aps you think pretty considerable sharp of going to Jug and 
Jearnin’ to cobble shoes, for a livin’? He-e-e-e! Think of you 
fellers eatin’ prison-soup with wooden ladles. He-e-e-e!” 

This squeaking mockery was hardly finished, when Gilbert, who 
had listened to these interrogatories with great composure, dropped 
his spade, thrust his hands in his pocket, and marched up towards 
theintruder. In an instant, we stood at his side, for we knew that 
bodily force was to be used on this occasion. The old fellow was 
marvellously still during these proceedings, but in a minute after 
emitted a chuckle and began another sentence. He had not 
finished two syllables, before he was gasping with the iron fingers 
of Gilbert around his throat. Inasecond, my handkerchief was 
inhis mouth. He was rolled over, and Alsop bandaged his hands 
behind his back. In the mean time, Gilbert was silently smooth- 
ing the writhing joints of the old spy into whatever attitude pleas- 
ed him best. 

Alsop could restrain himself no longer. He commenced a hom- 
ily at once on the rascality of allowing a grave to be robbed, and 
then coming forward with menaces, designed, no doubt, to secure 
abribe. “ Infernal miscreant,” he muttered, “we should serve 
you right, if we left you here all night to catch your death of cold. 
I'd like to have the doctoring of you first and the dissecting of you 
afterwards.” It was plain that Alsop was almost bursting with 
indignation. 

His remarks, however, reminded us that we were about to be 
guilty of a very cruel action, for I must own that to leave the spy 
there seemed to me inevitably necessary : I had not thought of any 
other mode of escaping the dilemma. In this way alone could 
we avoid being tracked out or having an alarm raised about our 
ears. But Alsop’s threat reminded me of the risk of leaving the 
lean old man on the ground all night, with a cutting wind piercing 
his frame, and under the peltings of a rising storm of rain, I 
knelt down, and putting my face near the captive’s, found that he 
wore an expression of extreme terror, and was pleading earnestly 
with his eyes. 

I whispered to my comrades. Alsop then took my place and 
passed his scalpel athwart the vision of the rascal, until he thought 
that the full moral force of the exhibition was received, and then 
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“You won't kill me, if I do holler,” were ee first words of 


Ramsbottom after his release. “ But I ain’t agoin’ to do any 
such a thing, because ’taint honest. The old corpse ain’t worth 
nothin’, and they gin’ me five dollars to watch the grave till mornin’, 
which I'll be mighty glad to do. So if you'll give me ten, you 
may take off the body ;and I'll fill up the hole, into the bargain, 
That's dirt-cheap, for corpses is scarce, and the old doctor gave 
five for the last he got from the poor-house. I mean that body 
that died of the distillery—(dysentery ?’’) 

The impudence of the old_wretch set me off into a fit of langh- 
ter. 

“You don’t know us, and we’ll tie you to a tree and carry off 
the body in spite of you. if you say any thing more about the 
dollars,” said Alsop. 

Ramsbottom seemed to think this a most capital joke, for his 
small hissing chuckle began and contiued for several seconds, 
At last, he broke out : 

**Don’t know you? do not know the big chap that throttled 
me? There ain’t but one feller in this hull town that can straight- 
en out a fellow’s 127s as he did mine. Don’t know old H icculeas ?” 

“ Old Hercules” was G.’s sobriquet among the students. 

“ And don’t I know the sound of the voice of that handsome 
chap, that giv me such a jawin’? Hain’t he got whiskers, and 
aint his name Allsoap? He-e-e-e! In course, I don’t know the 
other, you three Siamese twins, you. You ain’t known much in 
these parts, because you are never seen together, you know. You 
never broke into the watch-house together, to get old drunken 
Smith out, did you? You never go out sailing together much, 
prehaps. Oh, no—you ain’t known. Carry off the old ‘natomy, 
never mind me.” 

As we laughed aloud in each other’s faces, Alsop drew out his 
purse and handed the scape-grace a gold eagle ; upon the receipt 
of which the grave-watcher indulged in the most liberal encomi- 
ums on our character as gentlemen. We waited long enough to 
see him begin to fill up the grave, which operation he interrupted 
every few seconds to leer at us and chuckle with irrepressible 
delight. He was thinking no doubt of the nett profits of the 
night’s work. 

What a finished varlet was that old Ramsbottom! Often has Hy 
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he called on me since I became the only one of the trio within the 
reach of his importunities, for an additional dollar to relieve his 
distresses and confirm his resolutions of secresy. Every succeed- 
ing time, the said dollar came with more reluctance from my 
purse, until in a fit of vexation I told him to tell ifhe wished to do so, 
for he should get no more money from me, He thereupon showed 
how good-natured was his rascality. He did not wish to tell: he 
only wished me to pay him for not telling. His word, I think, 
would hardly have been taken even by a justice of the peace or 
grand-juror, notwithstanding the wonderful facility at receiving 
worthless testimony, with which the prospect of costs for an in- 
formation or mittimus inspires the small fry of judicature. From 
that time until the day of his death, I never indulged any appre- 
hensions of exposure. To requite him for his generosity, I 
attended him at his last sickness, during which he presented 
me in advance with his body. I boiled the gift, and his skeleton 
is now dangling in the office, where I write, consecrated to science. 
Every tooth is as sound as a dollar. 

To return. A night, thus far so eventful, was destined to 
bring with it events more solemn and tragic than the farcical pro- 
ceedings already related. We carried the lifeless trunk into the 
dissecting-room of the school. The unnatural distension of the 
chest attracted our notice, as soon as we had stripped it, Our 
ambition was fired, and we expected a case of unusual interest. 

“His heart must have resisted an immense water-power at 
every throb,” suggested Alsop, as he pressed his hand on the 
dropsical chest. 

“ Suppose I puncture it,” returned Gilbert, whose shirt-sleeves 
were turned daintily over his cuffs: “do you think the water 
will play up like a jet ?” 

“ Try it,” said I, laughing. 

The steady hand of Gilbert was instantly at work. With great 
deliberation and caution, he thrust a lancet through the flesh at 
the right of the heart. A black fluid oozed out very rapidly. 
G—— pressed the body slightly. 

As we stood, guessing how much of the fluid would thus ex- 
ude, I thought I detected a slight trembling of the chest, but attri- 
buted it to a jar in some one of the student’s rooms below. But 





_ on glancing up, I found that Gilbert was looking down with an air 
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of impertinent interest at the body, while Alsop’s eyes shone like 
fire. They had seen the movement. “ By heavens, it ——..” 
A. had scarcely uttered the words, when a delicate but decidedly 
perceptible tremor in the neighborhood of the heart was seen by 
all of us. We could not believe it was life; and to Alsop’s sug- 
gestion of mechanical action we all assented. But a more mea- 
sured and stronger throbbing ensued; the features and limbs 
still looked stark and deadly stiff. We were electrified. Suddenly 
a violent spasm shook the whole body, and a struggle to respire 
succeeded it. At this time faint livid streaks seemed to shoot 
through the face and settle under the eyes, as if the effort to 
breathe had started the blood through the empty veins, or rather 
as if some foul secretion iu the brain had been set free and was 
overspreading the tissues of the face. Again the breast quiy- 
ered; and at last the muscles of the limbs themselves seemed to 
writhe with exquisite pain. It was a terrible struggle apparently 
for breath. But while I was wondering whence the vitality came 
that excited the effort, Gilbert had drawn an old blanket out of 
the closet near at hand, and tearing it one-third-way through 
several times, so that half a dozen wide strips hung from the un- 
torn part on each side, placed the trembling body, with our help, 
directly upon the middle of the tattered blanket, and passed the 
strips around the breast, interlacing each other, like the strings 
of stays. Gathering the ends into a bundle, and standing on 
opposite sides of the body, Gilbert and myself, began slowly to 
draw and relax the bandage by simultaneous motions. With this 
firm and even pressure, we hoped to produce the common result 
of the same operation upon recently drowned persons—an artifi- 
cial respiration. Alsop held a candle to the lips of the body, and 
the gentle swinging of the flame showed that the lungs had begun 
to receive and expel the air. In the mean time, the contortions 
of the limbs increased and extened to the face. We did not move 
our eyes. Placing my hand on the heart, I felt slight and fitful 
flutterings. Surprise and anxiety gave way to feverish hope, 
until the violence of the agitations of the frame made me fear that 
convulsions or fatal delirium was abaut to ensue, and extinguish 
my burning expectations. In another moment the agitations had 
ceased : a slow dull respiration seemed to begin; the eyelids 
moved and gradually opened, while the face assumed an expres 
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sion so sad, so faint, and yet so grateful, that it reminded me of 
the look which a feverish patient ‘me after his first good sleep. 











The lips parted with a desire to , but no words followed 
the effort. That look and that eff@rt afforded me the sweetest 
thrill of pleasure I ever experienced. . 

As those sad eyes were turned towards us, Gilbert, Whom noth- 
ing could ever betray into an emotion of surprise, over the 
resuscitated with the familiar inquiry : “ How do you do, sir, this 
evening?’ He treated the gasping man like a patient, whom he 
had waked up to feel his pulse. Alsop was biting his lips with 
an air of abstraction: it was plain that the books contained no 
precedent for this case*. As for myself, I was so bewildered 
with joy at this providential salvation of the life of a fellew-being, 
that I could hardly reflect at all. I was absorbed in exultation. 

Suddenly I recovered myself. ‘“ What is best to be done,” I 
asked. . The speechless man looked depths of gratitude. His 
prostrate nature was leaning on us, and the first word of sympa- 
thy inspired him with joy. 

“ Better give him some brandy,” said Gilbert, quite seriously. 
In fact, although so fine a surgeon, Gilbert’s knowledge of materia 
medica seemed to begin and end with French brandy. 

Alsop was beyond his books, and therefore silent. He had none 
of the practical impudence, so necessary to the practising physi- 
cian, who must never seem to be baffled by strange symptoms, or 
be at a loss to explain any thing whatever, 

Waiting an instant to collect my thoughts, I darted down 
the stairs, and was soon dashing through the streets towards the 
residence of Dr. J , With breathless speed. A violent pull of 








* The best explanation of this anomulous incident, which almost daily re- 
flection upon the adventure ever since it happeaed has as yet suggested, ma 
be briefly expressed. It was nocommun case of asphyxia. The time whic 
had elapsed since the apparent departure of life, was too long to allow such a 
su) ition. I am exceedingly incredulous, whenever hours are mentioned, 
as having gone by after seeming death, before resuscitation was effected. I 
therefore conclude, that the present case was a mysterious coincidence of one 
of those unaccountable, extra-natural states known in common parlance as 
“trances,” with the natural and common state of asphyxia, or suspended pul- 
sation, which is generally the result of auffocation by water, or some other me- 
chanical agency. The trance may have concluded a little before or just at the 
time (by a wonderful chance) that the spell of the asphyxia was broken by 
artificial means, That suspended animation may be the result of inward sup- 


puration, causing suffocation, (that is, paralysis of the heart resulting from the 
non-arterialization of the blood by exposure to the air through the action of 
* the lungs,) I have no doubt. 
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the door-bell was shortly answered by the apparition of the Dr’s 


night-cap through the wind I gasped out my errand, and, 
by some device of dressing only to physicians in full prac- 
tice, he listened and put on a considerable portion of his attire at 
the same time. But he was not too quick for my impatience, and 
scarcely had he reached the bottom of the stairs before I seized 
him by the arm and was hurrying him faster and faster along 
the streets, till I fairly got him into a run. Such a wheezing 
chase I never knew. He had no breath at all when he reached 
the top of the stairs which led to the dissecting-room. 

He was welcomed warmly by the bright glance of Alsop, the 
extra-polite bow of Gilbert, and a low murmur of satisfaction 
from the patient. The latter could now articulate, and said that 
he felt easy but faint. His breast, he said, had not been so light 
and free from oppression for years. This relief, however, had 
been preceded by indescribable agonies, a straining which 
wrung every nerve and fibre of the body, and far exceeded, he 
thought, the pangs of the most violent death. He had been at 
first conscious of oppression only, which seemed to diminish 
rapidly and give place to spasms of pain, which every moment 
grew more excessive and thrilling. He thought some violent 
operation had been performed during his s/eep. He supposed he 
had been removed to the surgical chamber in which he lay, for 
that purpose. 

Knowing that in cases of physical weakness, it often gives a 
spring to the vital energy to inspire the hope of and desire for 
life, I informed him that he had been supposed dead, and that 
the operation which had restored his consciousness, was supposed 
by those who performed it to be a post mortem examination of 
his body: that his escape from death was providential, almost 
miraculous. Tears of joy and gratitude streamed down across 
his hollow cheeks. “Ah, I remember, I remember,” said he, 
endeavoring apparently to collect his thoughts. 

He then in a half-whispering, half-loud tone gave a sketch of his 
recent sensations, bodily and mental. He remembered the death- 
rattle and the struggle which accompanied it. He recalled the 
mysterious picture, which seemed to present his whole life before 
him in a single view, as he entered the shadow of death. The 
picture seemed, he said, to widen indefinitely, while the struggles 
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of his frame were growing feebler, and a sense of repose seemed 
to inundate his whole system. Soon, every sensation, the last 
included, vanished. He was not conscious: he had no thought of 
a body, or of life, The picture of the past faded also, and a 
bright, delicious dream succeeded. He was sublimely conscious 
of indescribable intercourse with other intelligences, but could 
not tell how it was manifested or known. A sense of unravelling 
mysteries, of knowledge without reasoning seemed to usurp all his 
being. 

He thus went on, struggling to express what no known dialect 
can reveal or human intelligence comprehend; occasionally 
making use of words which indicated that, after all, even in his 
trance, he had not lost his haman modes of thinking, and there- 
fore was not “ out of the body.” He “ saw,” he said, and “ heard ;” 
showing that his imagination, even in its unnaturally free and 
untrammelled state, still flowed through its ordinary channels of 
perception. In short, a naturalistic explanation of the phenom- 
ena through which he had passed, although so incomplete and 
unsatisfactory, seemed nevertheless necessary. I was unable to 
believe them supernatural. 

“TI have never felt so well, since my youth,” said the patient. 
“Life seems to be coming back to me without its burden;” and 
he smiled feebly. as he uttered the words, 

Dr. J had been listening with the greatest attention, 
although he had been obliged to occupy the whole interim in 
efforts to regain his breath. He was now feeling the patient’s 
pulse, and watching the still livid countenance, His expression 
was very benignant, but also very sad. 

He whispered to me. I started and felt the blood run cold to 
my heart. “I must tell him at once,” said the Dr. 

Looking the poor man kindly in the face, Dr. J. began : 
“ My dear friend, I am sorry that I cannot cherish your hope of 
life. I must tell you, that the vital force of your constitution has 
too far sped to allow of your recovery. Whether it is ebbing 
away in an internal flow of blood, caused by the very operation 
which seems to have restored animation, I cannot say. It may 
be the effect of your disease, under which vitality has been worn 
out. Perhaps the struggle of exhausted nature to reénimate 
' your body was too great, and the overwhelming reiiction is de- 
stroying the functions of life. But it is certain, that your pulse, 
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irregular and feverish ever since I took your hand, is perceptibly 


failing.. You cannot, I fear, live half an hour.” 

“Doctor,” said the patient quietly, “I cannot believe you 
This faintness is nothing. The inexpressible relief I feel is a new 
lease of life—it must be, sir. My pulse decreases perhaps now, 
but it has been wild and impetuous in its flutterings before. It ig 
but the effort of nature to establish an equilibrium. Come, kind 
sir, are you not hasty and mistaken y 

“ Earnestly as I wish, sir, that your own explanation of your 
condition might be true, there are signs of approaching dissolu- 
tion about your person which never yet deceived me. My young 
friends here, as I see by their cast-down looks, know that what I 
say is too true. Iam too old, sir, to dare to raise a hope which a 
few moments will destroy. My frankness, sir, you are no stran- 
ger to. That life is struggling to resume her ascendant is true, 
but the struggle is against fearful odds. It is time for candor, my 
poor friend.” 

“ But, Doctor, is not the case unprecedented ?” 

“ As a whole, it is so, sir.” 

“ Are these symptoms ever known to follow resuscitation, when 
death soon after ensues ?” 

“ No, sir,” exclaimed Alsop suddenly and with a start of excite- 
ment: “delirium, raging fever, convulsions, are the fatal symp- 
toms, universally, sir, always, sir, in such cases. Doctor, I beg 
your pardon,” he added ina lower tone. 

The kind old doctor took no apparent notice of the vehemence’ 
of his young pupil, and was about to address some mild observa- 
tion to the patient, when a look of encouragement passed over his 
features. The hands of the patient grew warm, and the pulse 
calm and tolerably strong. But it passed away in an instant. Be- 
fore we had time to answer the dying man, an expression of ex- 
treme faintness overspread the face of the latter. The same sad 
smile, which appeared on his features when he was first resuscita- 
ted, glimmered there again. He tried to speak, but utterance 
was denied him as before. Resignedly, he raised his eyes slowly 
towards heaven, asif in prayer. Gilbert bent over him, to catch 
the last sound of those pallid lips, and in an instant the face was as 
rigid and livid as if on the point of utter decay. 

(Post-mortem examination showed that the death had resulted 
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from mere exhaustion. There were no signs of internal bleeding 


from Gilbert’s operation, or from the bursting. of blood-vessels.) 

The old doctor, who had been intensely excited during this 
whole scene notwithstanding his meek smile, burst into tears. 
Gilbert rolled his quid of tobacco nervously from one cheek to 
the other, and said that he was “ glad we dug him up.” Alsop 
engaged my presence the next day at his lodgings, to aid him in 
recording the incidents in an index, as it was without precede nt 
in all the books. 

I could only think of the mysterious ways of Providence, who 
had thus called back and again extinguished the spark of life ; 
perhaps to give occasion for that inarticulate prayer, of which 
those eyes, upturned in death, were the still-remaining sign. 





LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 





BY A. MESSLER, D. D. 





Jede blume, sie spricht lauter und lauter, mit die. 
Goethe Metamorphose der pflanzen. 
Ye beauteous children of the vernal sun! 
Born from the crystal dews and tepid air , 
Your tranquil life in beauty is begun, 
And not, like man’s, to end in death and care ; 
When sun and stars have paled their cheerful light, 
And hopes bright visions all are gloomed in night— 
Ye children bright! 


If grave philosophers the truth do speak, 
Your loves, like ours, will form your higher life ; 
And passion mantling on your blushing cheek 
Ripen to bless, without its rending strife ; 
While rapture, kindled by a pure desire, 
Glows through your nature like a holy fire, 
Flashing higher ! 
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LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
Tell me, ye sweet ones, in your beauty bern, 
How love sheds o’er your life its holy power ? 
How is its assent spoke ? its bitter scorn? 
When some cold, torpid and unloving flower, 
Stands unimpassioned, like the bloomless rush, 
Unwarmed by love's inkindling fire and flush, 

Or passion’s blush. 


Methinks all rapture must an utterance find ; 
And seek, sensations deep and warm, to tell ; 
That by communion with its living kind, 
The blended joys of that deep witching spell, 
Concentered in one blissful point, may flow, 
And exstacies untold but deep felt glow, 

The heart may know. 


No voice we hear—no utterance to sense— 

No accents breathed upon the listening ear— 

But sense's conviction—faith is strong credence; 

And that soft blush must make the pass on clear; 

For love has many tongues by which to speak— 

Its melting eye, its glance, and glowing cheek, 
Its silence break. 


Oh, yes, there must be language known to flowers; 

They need no voice—no outward speaking sound— 

Love talks by sympathy ; and in ifs powers 

The heart’s most clear communications found— 

The rose of feeling on the vermeil cheeks 

In sweet, expressive, certain language speaks, 
And the soul wakes. 


Wakes into rapture quite as pure and high, 
As love-lorn maiden in her rosy bower, 
When youthful heart with stammering tongue and sigh, 
Speaks of strong passion’s all controlling power ; 
And throws the jewel of his unstained mind 
Before her feet ; a captive willing, were resigned, 
; By love inclined ! 
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THE NEW FANNING MILL, OR CONTINENTAL 
CRITICISM. 





BY REV. WALTER CLARK, 





Tae German philosophers, having little to do out of doors in 
the way either of work or of politics, and not altegether content 
to do nothing but read and smoke, have contrived, for a pleasant 
pastime, a kind of mock husbandry, which they manage to carry 
on within their own capacious heads. A head is to the philosoph- 
ical Dutchman, a convenience somewhat analogous to the New 
England farmer’s barn. Day by day the Teutonic sage with- 
draws into himself, takes down bundle after bundle of gathered 
thoughts, unbinds, threshes, winnows, and puts away in ready 
sacks and waiting cribs the stores of his brain for future use, 
And no farmer is better provided with all curious and conve- 
nient utensils for his work in field and barn, than is the literary 
Dutchman for his employment in mind and brain. We purpose 
in this article to describe one of these implements. On the Con- 
tinent, where they affect high-sounding terms, they give this in- 
strument the cognomens, criticism, rationalism, &c. &c., but its 
true name among all sensible Saxons is, The Dutch Fanning 
Machine. 

The reader will inquire the uses and the benefits of this appa- 
ratus. He shall hear. 

The Dutchman, having learned that all is not tobacco that 
smokes, is at once in a condition to ascend to the general maxim, 
things are not what they seem to be. And as he will not put 
into his pipe every weed which would burn and fume—as he 
discriminates and selects in these matters—he gets the habit of 
criticism and analysis in other affairs. Things as they are in 
themselves, and the same thing, as they appear in our minds may 
differ, as much as the chips and buttons and shells that fill the 
kaleidoscope differ in appearance from what they are in fact. 
And since our minds gather in not the things themselves, but only 
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the appearances of things, our mental conceptions are a mixture 
of fact and fancy—a mass of outward impressions and inner im- 
aginings, jumbled together, and in great need of winnowing, 
This is well-established doctrine among the Dutchmen—the sages 
of the long pipe. Accordingly, a German philosopher can no 
more look into his own mind and see things as they are in his 
first conceptions and sensations, than he can see the casks of 
meal in a stack of barley, or shelled corn in a rick of stalks. He 
no more expects to find the world as it is in his imagined thoughts, 
than the former thinks to see his barn change of a sudden into a 
bakery, his cribs into ovens, and his bundles of wheat and shocks 
of corn into loaves of bread. All his impressions of things, so 
long as they retain the forms in which they first appeared to his 
mind, are, in the Dutchman’s opinion, thoughts in the husk, 
smoke in the weed, chips in the kaleidoscope. But what hero 
of the pipe cares to keep the weed after he has drawn the smolte 
from it? That is all he wants, the smoke; let the weed go to 
ashes. And what sage cares to keep his brain full of mere ap. 
pearancest? Who does not wish to see his soul a mirror of the 
world as it is, and his thoughts types of outward things? Who 
wants to keep a kaleidoscope in his head? The Dutchman does 
not. He must have then some convenient apparatus which he 
can set up within, and with which he can winnow every thought 
and every series of thoughts, and blow away with the chaff all 
mere appearances and seemings. Thus sifting his impressions, 
he shall have at last a pile of thoughts clean as winnowed corn— 
true as reflected shadows. The Teutonic mind is said to be slow 
of invention: but to Germany is the world indebted for the dis- 
covery of the Intellectual Fanning Mill—the system of Continental 
Criticism. 

Set up this machine, this mill of criticism, and pnt it in work- 
ing order, and it will winnow from any sensation, thought, impres- 
sion, or memary, all that is fictitious and false, and leave you 
nothing but substantial verities and unequivocal facts. Put what 
you will into the hopper, the chaff at once knows that it is chaff, 
and goes its way, while every grain of wheat falls in a pile by 
itself. Throw in the World’s Histories, ancient or recent, and 
at once all fictions and fancjes, and blunders fly off on the winds 
of criticism—and the facts lie clear and smiling before you. Throw 
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in old parchment and scrolls, the gleanings of the antiquaries—and 
oneturn of the magical mill separates every spurious word and 
letter, whips off every modern appendage and interpolation, 
and gives you in a trice the genuine sayings of the forgotten 
author. Such is the power of the Dutch Fanning Machine. 

No wonder the Germans love to use it! No wonder they are 
trying it upon every thing that enters the omnivorous mind of a 
smoking sage. The reader may desire a review of specimens of 
German fanning. We will supply three or four. 

The mind of the Dutch sage is a garner filled with multiform 
thoughts of Nature. His soul, free as escaping smoke, floats over 
earth and sea, and ascends lightly into the heavens: and when he 
returns he invariably brings a harvest home. But as he reviews 
his thoughts of nature, he finds that thtee impressions have 
shaped and colored every conception of outward things. These 
impressions have respect to time, to space, and to Deity. Every 
object which he contemplates seems to hold some relation toa 
divine cause, and seems to fill some portion of space; having 
extension, bulk and figure. And every event which he observes 
seems to sustain some relation to time. Phenomena all seem to 
unfold in a progressive series, one following another, as do the 
hours and the moments. Here then are three seeming facts,— 
time, space, God. And there are in the mind, mixed up with all 
our impressions from the external world, three corresponding 
ideas. But things are not as they seem, say the Germans. The 
truth lies in our conceptions, as corn in the husk, or barley in the 
sheaf. Much that appears real in the conception is chaff, the 
-moment criticism winnows the thought. 

Kant therefore called for the Dutch Fanning Mill, and threw 
all our thoughts of nature into the hopper to winnow away their 
chaff. His famous work, the Critique of Pure Reason, gives the 
results of this experiment. No sooner did the machine of criti- 
.cism begin to play upon these conceptions of the mind, than away 
went all ideas of time and space, rolling like a cloud of chaff 
before the pursuing winds, Time and space belong not now to 
things as they are. These are only the false seemings of the 
mind that views things—the form and color which objects get 
after they enter the cranial kaleidoscope. The clock does not 
‘click: the rivers do not flow ; the stars are all still; there are no 
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days, no years, no intervals or spaces—no figures or forms, 
Things as they are, are without any of the relations or attributes 
of time and space. This was the result of Kant’s winnowing. 

Then came Fichte, and gave the wheat of Kant another fan- 
ning. And while he worked the mill, away flew the idea of 
God, careering with the chaff; and nature lay under the machine 
without a God, without figure or color or bulk, or any of the rela- 
tions of time. Such sifting have all thoughts of the world 
received at the hands of the owners of the German Fanning 
Machine. 

But not content with winnowing all our thoughts of Nature, 
and blowing away as chaff all ideas of God, time and space, the 
Continental philosophers have now begun to make experiments 
upon the world’s histories. Wise men were wont to think in 
earlier times, that God and man, working together here among 
these forces of nature and these laws of life, produced the history 
of the world. They thought that history was the shadowing 
forth of persons and personal wills: that the will of God and the 
wills of men came forth and exhibited their various workings in 
the theatre of history. Accordingly, persons and places, details 
and dates, circumstances and facts, were supposed to be the sta- 
ple of all old reliable records and histories. But the German 
Mill has tried its powers on some of our favorite histories and 
biographies, and it is now revealed to the wondering world, that 
philosophies of history are the only true histories, and that our 
old tomes and archives and annals are nothing but barley in the 
rick—oats in the bundle. Inthe Dutch mill, persons and facts, 
dates and details, go off with the chaff, and ideas are all that 
remain for narrative or record. Ideas are the only forces and 
the only actors in history. Men and institutions, facts and phe 
nomena—the common material of old histories—are only the 
husks and coverings which ideas consent to wear in this world, 
A throne i§ an idea with a curious shell upon it. A battle is the 
conflict of idéas dressed in regimentals. A revolution is one 
company of ideas entering a city or a State, shut up in the bodies 
of men, asin so many Trojan horses, that they may the better 
overthrow another company, fortified in some other way. Thronés 
and other social institutions are secure and strong while the ideas 
that are in them are strong and reigning. But as soon as other 
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and stronger ideas come in sight, the old ones withdraw, carrying 


their shells on their backs. 

Christianity, in its imspired record, and also in its visible 
Church, is nothing but a sheaf of unthreshed ideas. The philo- 
sophers therefore are now engaged in sifting out of all old histo- 
ries and biographies their simple ideas, and putting these in 
sacks, to be sold in the markets of the world, under the name of 
Philosophies of History. Michelet and Neander are at work, 
winnowing out our Ecclesiastical Histories,—giving us not the 
lives and fortunes of God’s children, but the combinations and 
cosmogony of Christian ideas. 

But the Bible must also be winnowed in this new mill. And 
Bichern and DeWette, Schliermacher and Strauss have labored 
with great assiduity and abundant success in the work of fanning 
from the word of God all errors and falsehoods—removing its 
chaff,and recovering its real verities. And the uninformed Chris- 
tian would gaze with amazement on the pile of chaff, which these 





, adepts in criticism have found in the scriptures. Inspiration, mir- 


acles, prophecies, all that is supernatural, flies careering upon the 
gale—chaff going home to the winds. Strauss and Neander, and 
several others have concerned themselves especially with sifting 
the inspired biography of Christ. And it is astonishing how Mark 
and John misunderstood and misrepresented the Son of Mary. 
Neander’s Jesus is as little like the Christ of St. John, as the 
World that comes fromthe hand of Kant, is like the World that 
came from the hand of God. 

These are the uses to which continental philosophers are putting 
the Dutch Fanning Mill. And it seems that we are to have the 
benefit of the same invention in this country, Theodore Parker 
and several other gentlemen have recently borrowed the machine 
and begun to work it on this side of the water. 

Mr. Parker, among his first experiments, threw in, one after an- 
other, all forms of religion that have ever appeared in our World. 
And strange to tell! on winnowing them it was found that a great 
deal of chaff being blown away, the same truths and principles 
were left by each, and the real wheat was yielded alike by all. 
The rites and creeds, and worship of each system is the chaff, 
and must goto the winds, But what remains after Christianity 


has gone through the ordeal of criticism is no more, and no better 
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than that which one can winnow out of Budhism, or the religion 


of the Druid. 

This is the Dutch Fanning Mill. And if our readers are jp. 
clined to forebode evil from its working, we will suggest as form. 
ing a fit conclusion to the present article two consoling antidotes ; 
First : These philosophers seem very much inclined to winnow 
one another, which is certainly a comfort to the spectators, Many 
an old Dutch sage who once wrought at the mill as lustily as his 
successors are now doing it, has long since been tumbled into the 
hopper by a rival or a pupil, and blown off to his place on that 
pile of German rubbish, which every passer-by recognizes at a 
glance, as undoubted chaff. Thus Fichte winnowed Kant, and 
Schelling Fichte. 

Secondly : The mill remains unimpaired by use. And when 
these Dutchmen have done winnowing, and have fanned and sifted 
every thing else—then, having taken lessons of good masters, we 
will just remind ourselves that continental critics are not what 
they seem: pass them into their own mill and send them to the, 
chaff where their brethren are rotting—thus making the first good 
use and the last real use of the Dutch Fanning Mill, 


ABDUHL RAHHAHMAN, THE MOORISH PRINCE. 





BY REV. T. H. GALLAUDET. 





Ir was in the fall of the year 1828, that I became acquainted 
with the subject of this narrative, Abduhl Rahhahman. He had 
been a slave forty years, in Mississippi, and came to Hartford, 
Connecticut, the place of my residence, to solicit the contributions 
of the benevolent, that he might redeem his five sons and eight 
grand-children from bondage. Hi» self and wife were already 
free. Could he succeed, his intenti. . was to return with them'to 
Africa, his native land. He gave me his history, and, had I time, 
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I could show from the most satisfactory evidence, that his state- 
ments were worthy of entire belief. They were subjected at va- 
rious times, and by different persons, to a close scrutiny, and the 
results of these examinations were harmonious and conclusive. 

He was born in Tombuctoo about the year of our Lord, 1762. 
His grand-father, Almam Ibrahim, was King of Tombuctoo, which 
js the name of the territory, as well as of the city. His father, 
Almam Ibrahim Jalloh, at twenty-two years of age, was sent by his 
grand-father to make war upon the city of Susos, 1200 miles 8. W. 
from Tombuctoo, on account of some affront offered by the chief. 
The inhabitants fled. The conqueror took possession of the city, 
and was made Governor of it. He established a new kingdom, 
called Footah Jallok, and founded its capital, Teembo, a city now 
containing a very numerous population. 

Abduhl Rahhahman’s grand-father lived to the age of one hun- 
dred and ten years, and, before his death, had resigned the throne 
of Tombuctoo to his brother Almam ‘Ibrahim Danajot, so called 
from his white face. Abduhl had another uncle, Moorde Armada, 
who was Governor of the Province of Massina. The first cousin 
of his father, Alpha Boomaree, was Governor of Tenna, and his 
second cousin, Moorde Sulimana, was Governor of Bamboago. 
Almam means King, and Moorde means Governor. These facts 
show that Abduhl’s family connections were persons of power and 
influence in Africa. They were Moors and Mohammedans, and 
the cities and territories over which they have ruled, had advanced 
to a very considerable degree of civilization. 

Abduhl’s father went back and forth, several times, from Teembo 
to Tombuctoo, from which place he finally removed his family,’ 
Abduhl being then about five years of age, to his newly acquired 
territory. At twelve years of age, Abduhl was sent to Tombuc- 
too, where he remained several years, to obtain an education, 
being the rightful heir to his father’s throne, in preference to an 
elder brother, whose mother was a Susoo woman, while his was 
a Mooress. 

When Abduhl was nineteen or twenty years of age, Dr. Cox, 
an American citizen, surgeon on board a ship, arrived at Sierra 
Leone. Having gone a hunting in the interior, and getting lost 


‘in the woods, he found on his return to the coast, that his ship had 


sailed. He undertook an excursion into the country, and becom- 
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ing lame and sick, arrived, at length, within the territory of Footah 
Jalloh. Being the first white man ever seen by the inhabitants, 
he was carried, as a great curiosity, to the King at Teembo, who 
provided remedies for the cure of his lameness and sickness, and 
entertained him, for six months, with the greatest hospitality. 
During this time, he was an inmate of Abduhl’s house, adjoining 
that of his father. Restored to perfect health, and anxious to re- 
turn to his own country, he was sent by the King, with gold and 
ivory to pay his passage, and an escort of armed men to protect 
him to Sierra Leone, where, providentially, his ship had come 
again, and in it he was carried in safety to the United States, 

At twenty-one years of age, Abduhl was made a captain in his 
father’s cavalry, and at twenty-four a colonel. To use his own 
words, in this part of the narrative,-—“ At the age of twenty-six, 
they sent me to fight the Hebohs, because they destroyed the ves- 
sels that came to the coast, and prevented our trade. We fought, 
and I defeated them. They went back one hundred miles into the 
country, and hid themselves in the mountain. We could not see 
them, and did not expect there was any enemy. When we got 
there, we dismounted and led our horses until we were half way 
up the mountain. Then they fired upon us. We saw the smoke; 
we heard the guns ; we saw the people drop down. I told every 
one to run until we reached the top of the hill, and then to wait 
for each other until all came there, and we would fight them. 
After I had arrived at the summit, I could see no one except my 
body-guard. The enemy fvllowed us, while we retreated, and 
fought as well as we could. I saw this would not do. I told every 
one to run, who wished to doso. Every one who wished to run, 
fled. Isaid, I, who ama Moor, will not run from an African. I 
got down from my horse, and sat on the ground. One of the ene- 
my came behind and shot me inthe shoulder. Another came in 
front and pointed his gun to shoot me, but seeing my clothes, which 
were ornamented with gold, he cried out, ‘ that’s the King,’ Then 
every one turned down their guns, and they came to take me pris- 
oner. I hada sword under me, but they did not see it. I sprang 
forward and killed the one who first came towards me. Then one 
came behind and knocked me down with a gun, and I fainted. 
They dragged me to a pond of water, and dipped me in it. After 
I came to myself they bound me. They pulled off my shoes, and 
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made me go barefoot one hundred miles, and led my horse before 
me. They took me to their own country, and kept me there one 
week. Assoon as my people got home, my father found I was 
missing. He raised a troop and came after me. As soon as the 
Hebohs knew he was coming, they carried me into the wilderness. 
My father burnt their country and returned. The Hebohs carried 
me to the Mandingo country onthe Gambia. They sold me, with 
fifty others, to an English slave-ship, which took me to the Island of 
Dominica. After that, 1 was taken to New Orleans, and thence 
to Natchez, where I was bought by Colonel Foster.” 

About sixteen or eighteen years afterwards,.as Abduhl was, 
one morning, accompanied by Sambo, a fellow-slave, on his way 
to a neighboring village, with a basket of sweet potatoes for sale, 
he saw, at a little distance, a man approaching them on horse- 
back. “Sambo,” said he, “that man rides like a white man I 
saw in my country. Look sharp, and see, when he comes up, if 
he opens but one eye; then he is the same man.” “ He opens 
but one eye,” said Sambo. “Then you say nothing,” replied 
Abduhl,—“ I know him.” 

As the man approached, Abduhl accosted him, inquiring if he 
wished to buy some sweet potatoes. He looked steadily at Abduhl, 
and asked him where he lived. He replied, with Colonel Fos- 
ter. “ You were born in Africa,” said the man—* your name is 
Abduhl Rahhahman; do you know me?” “TI know you very 
well; you are Dr. Cox.” 

And so it was, the identical Dr. Cox, who had so many years 
before been an inmate of Abduhl’s family at Teembo, and treated 
by his father with so much hospitality and kindness. 

The interview, under such singular and affecting circum- 
stances, cau better be conceived than described. 

Dr. Cox dismounted, embraced his old friend on the spot, and 
made many and earnest inquiries about his past history and present 
condition. In the fulness of his gratitude, he went to Col. Foster, 
and said, “if any sum of money, that he could command, would 
purchase Abduhl’s freedom, he would pay it, and have him safely 
returned to his country and friends.” But his master would not part 
with him. After Dr. Cox’s death, his son renewed the negotiation 
with Colonel Foster for Abduhl’s freedom, but with no better 

' success. Within two years previous to his visit to the North, in 
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1828, some gentlemen in Natchez interested themselves in his 





case. A representation was made to the Government of the 
United States on the subject, which, after having obtained the 
most satisfactory evidence of the truth of Abduhl’s history, direct. 
ed its agent at Natchez, if possible, to procure his freedom. On 
application for this purpose, Colonel Foster manumitted him him 
without any equivalent. He was now about sixty years of age, 
having been in slavery forty years. 

His wife,—for he had married in this country,—and five sons 
and eight grandchildren, were still in bondage, all owned by Col- 
onel Foster. His wife was manumitted for two hundred dollars, 
raised by subscription in Natchez and the neighborhood. 

On his arrival at the seat of government with his aged wife, 
having determined to return to his native land, and their hearts 
being deeply affected at the thoughts of leaving their little flock 
behind them, he was advised to make an appeal to the public in 
their behalf, that he might procure their freedom, and carry 
them back with him to Africa. He was on this errand, as I have 
already stated, when he came to the place of my residence. 

What a striking and sad illustration of the wrongs and evils of 
slavery! Heaven speed the day when these wrongs and evils 
shall cease, and especially in our own land! On whom is the 
deep disgrace to fall, that, when Abduhl’s history, and the unex- 
ampled kindness shown by his father and himself to an unfortu- 
nate American citizen, were known, the debt of gratitude was 
not immediately paid to its full extent, without subjecting this 
aged sufferer to the irksome toil of begging it himself in one part 
of the country and another? Does it fall on individuals, or on 
the General Government 

No one could see this Moorish Prince, and converse with him, 
without feeling a warm interest in him. He was tall of stature, 
well formed, erect and manly. His countenance was quite unlike 
that of the negro in its features, intelligent, expressive, and full of 
composure and benignity ; with a complexion darker than is com- 
mon among the African Moors, rendered so by his long years of 
servitude and toilin a Southern climate. His hair was not curly, 
but rather thick and bushy; his eye, dark and mild, but, at times, 
lighted up with a keenness and vivacity, which bespoke the latent 
ardor and energy of his soul. 
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When in New York, I got him to sit for his portrait. It was 
taken by Inman, and engraved by Illman, both distinguished 
artists, and proved to be an admirable likeness. I remember that, 
being with him one day, at Inman’s, I remarked to the latter, I 
thought he was making the complexion rather too light. “I do it 
intentionally,” was his reply, “that I may show the expression of 
his countenance more distinctly.” Abduhl, who was in his chair, 
and heard what was said, straitening up, with an air of great dig- 
nity mingled with some degree of not unamiable self-compla- 
cency, exclaimed, “I wish you had seen me on my white horse, 
when I was a young man.” Forty years of degrading bondage, 
and the mellowing effect of age, had not yet beclouded the soul- 
inspiring recollections of his younger days, and, for the moment, 
he fancied himself riding as colonel commandant, in all the splen- 
dor of military pomp, at the head of his father’s cavalry. 

His manners were refined, courteons, and dignified. When 
he met, as he sometimes did, with a fastidious distance towards 
him on account of his color, he yielded to it quietly, taking a more 
humble position, and yet never in a cringing or abject way; 
while, on the other hand, when considered as an equal, as I often 
had the pleasure of seeing him treated by the true nobility of the 
land, and at the table of domestic hospitality, he showed himself 
quite at home among the well-bred and polite. He told me, one 
day, he understood it all, and that it gave him no trouble. “It 
would do no good,” said he, “ for me to make any difficulty about 
it—I can sit by the kitchen fire, and smoke my pipe there, or I 
can go into the parlor with the ladies and gentlemen,—it is all 
the same to me.” 

He was a close observer of human nature, and often made 
very discriminating and shrewd remarks on the conduct and cha- 
racter of those around him. On one occasion we lodged, with a 
friend who accompanied us to aid in procuring donations for the 
object Abduhl had in view, at a hotel in a small village in Con- 
necticut. He had risen quite early, and was making his obser- 
vations from the front door of the house on the scene before him. 
In the meanwhile, a stranger came into the room where my friend 
and myself were sitting, and entered into a conversation, very 


_ @arnest and fluent, on his part, on religious subjects. Abduhl 


soon entered, and heard part of the conversation. When the 
32 
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stranger retired, I remarked, that he seemed to be a very good, 
pious man. “I guess he is not very pious,” said Abduhl, “ Why 
do you think so?” I inquired, “Oh! I see him, this morning, 
before sunrise, walking up and down the road, and preaching out 
loud to the people. If he were very pious, I think he would 
stay at home, at so early an hour, and pray with his own family, 
and teach them to be good.” 

Before leaving Africa, Abduhl accomplished the usual course 
course of instruction in the Mohammedan schools, and could read 
and write Arabic well. So he told me, and that he had read the 
Koran through twelve times. While in New York to aid him 
in his object, a very favorable opportunity presented itself for my 
testing both his avowed knowledge of the Arabic language, and 
the fidelity of his statements. I found a friend who had a copy 
of the Koran, and a clergyman, a neighbor of his, who was a 
finished Arabic scholar. Having made the necessary previous, 
arrangements, without letting Abduhl know my object, 1 called 
with him at the house of this friend, the clergyman being present, 
After a little conversation, the Koran was produced,—an old and 
rather rusty-looking volume. I put it into Abduhl’s hands, asking 
him if he knew what book it was. He examined the outside 
very carefully, and then, opening it, exclaimed, apparently with 
great delight, “ This is the Koran; I read it through twelve times 
before I was twelve yearsold.” “ Let us hear you read it now,” 
said I. He read for some time, and the clergyman, who was 
looking over the pages, pronounced his manner of reading it to 
be, in all respects, that of an accurate, accomplished Arabic 
scholar. The materials for writing were brought: Abduhl wrote 
in the Arabic language, and the clergyman bore witness to the 
correctness and elegance with which it was done. All this was 
the more wonderful, as he assured us he had never seen an 
Arabic book, or a solitary leaf of one, during the forty years of 
his servitude ; though he said, he had sometimes amused himself 
and others by tracing Arabic characters on the sand, or on paper, 

There was a very large and enthusiastic meeting in the Masonic 
Hall, in the City of New York, in behalf of Abduhl and his 
object, at which a Committee of some of the most respectable 
citizens was appointed to solicit subscriptions to aid in redeeming 
his children and grand-children from slavery. What was raised 
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there, and in various other places, however, did not amount to 
enough to enable him fully to accomplish his object. All that I 
can learn from authentic sources, is, that he and his wife sailed in 
the ship Harriet, Capt. Johnson, from Hampton Roads, on the 
ninth of February, 1829, in company with 160 emigrants, for Li- 
beria. A letter from him to the Secretary of the American Col- 
onization Society, dated Monrovia, May 5th, 1829, speaks of their 
safe arrival. He says, “ You will please inform all my friends, 
that I am in the land of my forefathers, and that I shall expect 


, my friends in America to use their influence to get my children 


for me, and I shall be happy if they succeed. You will please in- 


form my children, by letter, of my arrival in the Colony. As soon 


as the rains are over, if God be with me, I shall try to bring my 
countrymen to the Colony, and to open the trade. I have found 
one of my friends in the Colony. He tells me we can reach home 

*in fifteen days, and promises to go with me. I am unwell, but 
much better.” 

Abduhl uniformly declared before leaving this country, that he 
had no desire to return to Africa, in order to assert his right to 
the throne of Footah Jalloh. He said, he had seen too much of the 
troubles and dangers of royalty, to wish to wear a crown at his 
advanced age. He proposed merely to establish himself, with his 
family, as a colonist in Liberia; to live and die under American 
protection; and to render what services he could in promoting an 
intercourse, advantageous on both sides, between the colony and 
the interior, especially his own country. But his hopes in these 
respects, and the high expectations of his friends, and the sup- 
porters of the Colony, in this country, were blasted by his being 
attacked by a disease of the lungs, which, in 1830, ended in his 
death. ' 

While a slave, Abduhl embraced the Christian religion; and 
himself, wife, and eldest son were baptized, and joined the com- 
munion of a Baptist Church. Certificates from several of the 
most intelligent and respectable citizens of Natchez testify, that 
they had know him personally from thirteen to twenty-five years, 
and that he uniformly sustained the character of a moral, honest 
man ; remarkable for his strict integrity; harmless, faithful, and 

. inoffensive in his conduct ; courteous in his behavior, and friendly 
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to all, and that he was generally respected by a large and respec. 
table circle of acquaintances. 

It has been said, that, soon after his return to Africa, he abjured 
the Christian religion, and went back again to the faith of Moham- 
med. But I have never seen any satisfactory evidence of this, 
While with him in this country, he disclosed his religious views 
and feelings to me in the fullest and most unreserved manner, 
He professed an entire belief in the Religion of the Bible. Hig 
temper, conversation, and conduct manifested, as I thought, the 
spirit of the Gospel. At times, indeed, he showed a certain de- 
gree of attachment to his old religion, and to the Koran. He 
said, there were many good things in it, and attempted to show 
me what they were. Now, when I consider his long course of 
servitude, with comparatively very little moral or religious light 
poured into his mind, and that he was a mere babe in Christ, I 
can easily conceive how the early religious instructions and asso- 
ciations of his childhood and youth, might, at times, come up in 
his thoughts with a freshness and interest, that would lead him to 
blend the more unexceptionable of them, with his views and affec- 
tions as a Christian, without subjecting him, in the estimation of 
that charity which “ hopeth all things,” to the suspicion of having 
swerved essentially from the faith as it is in Jesus. Did not Paul, 
in his day, exercise the same charity towards certain converts to 
Christianity from among his countrymen, who still retained a 
strong and avowed attachment to some of their old Jewish notions 
and customs 4 

May we not indulge the belief, that the same Charity would 
discover, if all the circumstances in the case were thoroughly and 
accurately known, that Abduhl Rahhahman died a Christian? He 
may have retained to the last, and disclosed to those around him, 
some of his Mohammedan prejudices. To ascertain how far these 
prevailed, and whether they materially affected his religious views 
and character, required the scrutiny of a discerning mind, and the 
candor of a Catholic heart. 

Abduhl’s wife survived him. Her name is given, and her age, 
eighty years, in the Census of Monrovia ; also the names of Simon 
Rahhahman, aged twenty-one,—Susan, aged seventeen,—and 
Nancy, aged fifteen, grand-children of Abduhl. I know not wheth 
er any of his children ever went to Liberia. 
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The following verses are found in the African Repository of 
1829 : 
ABDUHL RAHHAHMAN, 


THE MOORISH PRINCE. 


“* Speed, speed, beneath the fresh'ning gale, 
Fast towards my father-land, 
Thou gallant ship, whose snowy sail 
Has waved neur every strand. 
Fast as the coursers of the wind, 
Fast as the dawning light, 
Speed, like the thoughts which leave behind 
Far, far thy tempest flight. 
My limbs upon thy deck indeed, 
May listlessly remain, 
Yet now, as oft, by Fancy freed, 
My soul darts home again ; 
And ship and sail, and rope and spar, 
Fast vanish from my view, 
And feelings, slavery could not mar, 
The shadowy past renew. 


Fathers and brothers, kindred all, 
Come wrapt in awtul gloom ; 
And slow obey my memory’s call, 
In cerements of the ‘tomb. 

I see the crowd, whose spirit fled 
In life’s protracted day ; 

I see the throng, who joined the dead 
1n childhood’s hour of play. 

I see the arm of manhood’s might 
Shrunk to the fleshless bone ; 
And all that hurries past my sight, 

Tells me I stand atone. 


But what! although my father’s halls, 
Unrecognised, I tread, — 

Although my foot, unconscious, falls 
Above my kindred dead; 

De not the bright and glorious sun, 
The wide extended plain, 

The rivers, which since time has run, 
Unchang ng still remain ? 

And they, though sounds no human voice, 
Speak me a welcome true, 

That bids my inmost heart rejoice, 
As each arrests my view. 

For, what though friends and kindred all 
No more around me stand,— 

Am I not in my father’s hall, 
F Ree in my native land. . 
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SHORT TALKS ON GOOD MANNERS. 
BY AN EX-MEMBER OF SOCIETY. 
(Addressed to his Second Cousin.) 


lw dressing yourself for a party, Stanhope, you must not let artificial 
rules betray you into inelegance. The etiquette of dress, as well as the 
fashion of dress in general, becomes an arrant humbug when it falls 
into conflict with taste or esthetics. Vulgarity does not depend upon 
the coarseness of your cloth at all, or upon the roughness of the needle- 
work upon it; but it will be visible in an excessive pliancy to tailors’ 
fashions, or in a mechanical submission to the code of etiquette. Tell 
your wife, that this theory is just as true in application to the female 
toilette as to your own. 

For instance, you know that you must always appear at a party ing 
dress-coat: never in a frock-coat. But if you come in one of those 
equivocal specimens of the toga virilis, with elliptical skirts or “ swallow 
tails,” be sure that you have sinned against politeness more than if you 
had worn the seediest frock-coat in your wardrobe. Such articles of 
wear look well enough behind a counter, where one rather prefers to 
appear as if ready to take wing to the top-shelf, if necessary, in order to 
please a customer: but in a party they seem too mucli as if one had 
come to present the ladies with their “little account” for the silks and 
satins in which they are decked. 

Again, although you are safe in your full suit of black, or blue coat 
and black or white pantaloons, and in your white or straw-colored kid 
gloves, at any social gathering whatever,—still please to warn your wife 
not to dress for a small circle as she would for an assembly. If a lady 
is ever out of character, it is when she flaunts in splendid white satins 
while modest brown or dark-figured silks are all around her. A peacock 
among daws is very apt to be the object of disagreeable attentions. Eti- 
quette would not be against Mrs. Stanhope in this instance, but taste and 
common sense would annihilate her. 

American etiquette (the best in the world in matters of dress) tole- 
rates the white waistcoat. But if you wear one, see that it is really 
white, when you buy it. The contrast of pure starched linen will make 
- jt look shady, if you purchase whatever the tailors sell for white. : 

You are aware of the prevalence of * scarfs,’ as an article of wear 
for gentlemen. They are certainly less objectionable at a party than 8 
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stock, but, if you take my advice, you will eschew both. A roll of 
figured silk or satin, perpendicularly stuck, like a piece of engine-hose, 
between the throat and waistcoat, is certainly less elegant than a smooth 
surface of a spotless linen. Stand by the cravat, Stanhope: it is an an- 
cient-and honorable article of attire. 

Although g20d manners have nothing to do with ladies’ stockings, I 
must ask you to induce Mrs. S. to select, as the most beautiful covering 
for a neat or ugly foot, the whitest stockings and low slippers with narrow 
ribbons crossed over the instep and tied around the ankles. Believe 
me, human ingenuity has never invented any thing half so exquisite in 
dress, since Eve turned tailoress. 

But good manners have something to do with bare necks and 
arm’. As true politeness is the art of pleasing others by external de- 
ference to their tastes and wishes, it is abominable for iadies to offend 
the eye with the sight of cutaneous roughness, redness, eruptions, 
scrawny arms and long necks. Bracelets will not mend the matter, and 
following the fashion is a poor consolation for making a display of defects 
which were better hidden. I speak plainly, but not half so plainly as 
some fashionable females display their anatomical disorders. 

But enough of this. I know your taste, and am perfectly confident 
that at parties you will eschew all huge breast-pins, striped pantaloons, 
fancy-colored gloves, figured handkerchiefs and red vests. Here, then, 
I drop the subject of dress. 

When you are ushered into the entry-hall of your host’s habitation, 
if you happen to meet any of your friends, who have strolled out thith- 
er to escape the oppressive atmosphere of the crowded parlor, do not 
take pains to look like a Gorgon horror and turn their glance of recog- 
nition to stone. Of course the books on etiquette will tell you to make 
your first addresses, after your entrance, to the lady of the house. Ac- 
cordingly, some young disciple in artificial politeness, takes it for grant- 
ed that he must compose his features to rigidity, frown down every at- 
tempt to recognize him and prowl about with an air, which says,—“I 
know what’s proper,”—until he finds the hostess; then he dissolves 
away into rippling smiles and is ready to make himself agreeable for the 
rest of the evening, This is, of course, ill-manners. A cheerful look 
and a glance of recognition are vastly becoming, as one joins a circle of 
friends and acquaintances. No formal bows or conversation should be 
entered into, before the hostess has received the oblation of the new- 
comer’s respects. But to look like a fiend and act like a puppet, is a 
costly way of accomplishing the object in view. 

Ifthe party is crowded, you will be obliged to slip by the hostess 
with a bare exchange of salutations; but rather take the hint from her 
than make a movement of your own. Lf she glances inquiringly behind 











